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THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MUTATION. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
a. THE CONCEPTION OF THE SPECIES AND PRE-DARWINIAN EVOLUTION 


RIOR to the publication of the work of Darwin, and contempo- 
raneous with him, there obtained several widely differing opin- 
ions concerning the origin of species. There was the philosophical 
school, in which the most prominent figures were Lamarck and 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, defending the common origin of all species. 
There were those who regarded the genera as created and the spe- 
cies and subspecies as derived from these. There were the adherents 
of the Linnzean species who insisted that these were created. Finally 
there were others who regarded the elementary forms which proved 
constant under cultivation as created. 

The theories of the times were dependent upon the extent of 
exploitation of the systematic opportunity. Before Linnzus the 
genera were commonly accepted as the systematic units, and the spe- 
cies regarded as their minor modifications. Numerous genera had 
common names, while the species were usually not so distinguished. 
The view that the genera were created and that the species had 
originated from them by transmutation had many advocates. Many 
things show that the present conception of a species was hardly 
known before the time of Linnzus. In the older works on natural 
history, a very short diagnostic description was written after ‘the 
generic name, and as often as the plant was mentioned this diag- 
nosis was, of necessity, repeated. So long as the number of plants 
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recognized was small, this occasioned no great inconvenience, but 
with more detailed and extensive investigations the originally brief 
diagnosis could not but become elaborate and detailed. ‘The simpli- 
fication of this complex and unwieldy mechanism was the work of 
Linnzus, who proposed the binary system of nomenclature, in 
which the plant or animal is described and assigned a specific 
name to replace the brief description previously appended to the 
generic name. To give the essential authority to his system, he 
made the species the units; and his predecessors and he him- 
self in earlier years had regarded the genera as created and the spe- 
cies derived from them, he now maintained that the species had 
been created and that the minor forms had arisen from them in a 
natural manner. 

But the Linnzan species are collective species. He himself 
seems to have recognized this fact more clearly than his followers, 
although he rarely distinguished varieties among his species and for- 
bade his students their study, as has been said by some to assure so 
far as possible the dignity of his new systematic units. The his- 
tory of the period following the establishment of this new system 
is similar in many respects to the earlier times when the genera 
were regarded as the units. While the unstudied material was 
copious and easily accessible, there was no reason to ignore the 
master’s injunction against the study of minor forms or to doubt 
that they were descended in a natural manner from the created 
species. As the material, especially in the European flora, was 
more thoroughly studied and the opportunity for descriptive work 
became less, the necessity of considering minor forms became in- 
creasingly greater, until it was clearly recognized that the Linnzan 
species are built up of a number of forms showing small but clearly 
defined differences. Probably the finest illustration is Draba verna, 
a species described by Linnzus himself, which has been split up 
into over two hundred minor species. Viola tricolor has suffered a 
very similar fate. Not only were these minor species found to be 
distinguished by small but sharply limited morphological character- 
istics, showing well defined differences, not of one but often of all 
the parts, so that a comprehensive characterization is of necessity 
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very extensive, but they also proved themselves quite true to seed 
under cultivation. Many of them, grown for many generations, 
proved quite as true to their minute differences as did the larger 
groups currently dignified by the term species. Individual varia- 
bility was everywhere seen by the students of these minor forms, 
but the transition from one form to another, never, and it was but 
natural that they should regard species as immutable. They op- 
posed the transmutationists and adherents of the Linnzan school, 
basing their contention upon the Biblical records and the constancy 
of the minor species through a series of generations, and dismissing 
as artificial and arbitrary the grouping of such real forms into 
larger “species.” 

The contest before Darwin led to two important results, the 
experimental demonstration of the existence of numerous constant, 
independent types of the Linnzan species, and the very general con- 
viction that such constant types had arisen by transmutation, as 
the process was generally designated at that time, from the larger 
units. There were four more or less clearly distinct conceptions 
of the origin of species. The adherents of these schools were pre- 
pared in very different degrees for the revolutionary writings of 
Darwin. Those least prepared for the new doctrine were the ad- 
herents of the minor species. Variation they knew very well, but 
this never led to the transgression of specific bounds, and mutation 
they never saw. And yet it is strange that this escaped these keen 
observers, for it is to be oserved both in cultivation, where it pro- 
duces the so-called single variations, and in nature as well. 


b. THE THEORIES OF DARWIN AND WALLACE AND THE HYPOTHESIS 
OF MUTATION. 


To have generally established the theory of descent, the scien- 
tific explanation of systematic relationship, is the immortal honor 
of Darwin. In doing this he revolutionized biological science and 
influenced most profoundly all other fields of intellectual activity. 
At and before the time of the publication of the Origin of Species 
the origin of varieties from the species was generally admitted. 
He insisted that “varieties are incipient species” and that “species 
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have descended, like varieties, from other species.” For the estab- 
lishment of these fundamental hypotheses he collected data still 
of great value in present work in the same field. The task of Dar- 
win was the establishment of the theory of descent, and his work 
was so effectively done that this is now generally accepted. The 
theory of descent finds its support in the data of comparative mor- 
phology, embryology, and paleontology. This is very different from 
that upon which the physiological side of the theory of evolution 
must be based, and upon just this side of the question the great 
master was never quite clear, or at least never expressed himself 
finally. In his earlier works it was the spontaneous variations to 
which he attached the greatest importance as material for natural 
selection, while in his later works, and under the influence of his 
critics, he attributed more significance to individual variability, 
though between the two he never sharply distinguished. Such was 
not necessary to his main task and would have introduced many 
difficult problems whose solution, had data for their elucidation 
been available, was not necessary for the establishment of the great 
theory and would only have detracted from the main object. Quo- 
tations might be cited to show Darwin’s attitude toward the two 
kinds of variability, which he surely recognized, but between which 
he never very closely distinguished; but so long as it is borne in 
mind that he did recognize and distinguish individual differences 
and single variations, and that he did ascribe to the latter a very 
significant role in the origin of species, it is hardly necessary to 
discuss in detail the different ways in which he has expressed his 
valuation of the two types of variability as material for natural 
selection. ° 

In his attitude toward this question—fundamental for future 
evolutionary work though not for the establishment upon compara- 
tive grounds of the broad lines of his theory—he showed all his 
characteristic caution, even exhibiting some of the weak points of 
his theory to those who were glad enough to avail themselves of 
any assistance in the criticisms they were so eager to hurl against 
it. It was another who restated the theory of Darwin, and in a sim- 
pler, more attractive form. Wallace presented to the public a work 
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on Darwinism in which he attempted to show that species are the 
product of the selection of the differences of individual variability. 
His great purpose was to show that animals and plants do perpetually 
vary in the manner and to the amount requisite for the formation 
of new specific forms.” The single variations of Darwin he regarded 
as quite without significance in descent. Not only did he assume 
as the basis of his theory a rapid increase in numbers with the 
consequent early death of numberless individuals, variability, and 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence, but he went 
even further and assumed as an additional principle the inheritance 
of variations and the bettering of the race through the selection 
of the breeder. But the meaning of the term “race” must be very 
carefully defined. The various cultivated plants whose specific 
identity with wild forms is hardly to be recognized, are by no 
means necessarily the result of selection of individual variations. 
Many of the cultivated races are as old or older than their cultures ; 
they are minor species, and their origin from a given wild form is 
as much a matter of conjecture as that of the common ancestry of 
the species of a genus. It must be said that it is upon very question- 
able grounds that Wallace concluded that: “It is therefore proved 
that if any particular kind of variation is preserved and bred from, 
the variation itself goes on increasing in amount to an enormous 
extent; and the bearing of this on the question of the origin of 
species is most important.” This can only be assumed as a work- 
ing hypothesis, not accepted as an established basis for further 
constructive work. That selection may carry individual variation 
to “an enormous extent,” practically may be freely admitted, but 
this is very different from an enormous biological difference, and 
that it may extend to the “amount requisite” for the origin of 
specific form is a quite unestablished assumption. He shows the 
admirable explanation of the systematic and biological facts which 
the simplified theory of selection offers, but how the elementary or 
sub-species of which he furnished so many examples, originated, he 
does not satisfactorily prove. He does not show that the races pro- 
duced by selection are constant when this seléction is discontinued, 
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or that specific characters may actually be the product of the action 
of selection upon the material of individual variability. 

It must not be thought by those not well acquainted with the 
literature of evolution that the only critics of Darwin’s theory have 
been those who opposed it on dogmatic grounds. The sufficiency of 
common variability with natural selection has often been called in 
question, and a paper upon the theory which has reached its present 
culmination in the two volumes of Professor DeVries would be 
incomplete without a brief mention of the attitude of some of those 
who have not joined in the general acceptance of natural selection. 

Among the earliest of these was Cope, who granted that nat- 
ural selection accounts for the survival of the fittest, but could not 
admit that common variability accounts for the origin of the fit, 
and for this he assumed special causes which he summarized as 
Bathmism. Semper discarded the explanations of selection and 
ascribed to the environment an important role, returning to the so- 
called monde ambiant of the French school. Upon the basis of a 
large series of data Louis Dollo declared that evolution is discon- 
tinuous, irreversible, and limited, thus opposing directly the logical 
conclusions to be drawn from the grounds assumed by Wallace. 

A most important criticism of the current theory of descent 
is Bateson’s well known Materials for the Study of Variation, 
Treated with Special Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of 
Species. He maintains that the theory of descent must explain not 
only the relationship of organisms but their discontinuity as well. 
Species as they exist to-day are sharply separated from each other, 
and this great objection to the theory of gradual or continuous in- 
dividual variation is not removed or surmounted by a reference to 
the numerous transitional forms which are to be found. These 
have been shown in many cases to be themselves sharply defined 
and constant units which, except for the amount of their differences, 
are just as deserving of specific designation as are the larger groups 
of forms, and do not indicate a continuous origin. Another im- 
portant argument brought forth by Bateson against the selection 
theory is that it does not account for the useless differences which 
often appear as specific characters. Bateson concludes that: “The 
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evidence of variation suggests in brief that .the discontinuity of 
species results from the discontinuity of variation.” 

The geologist Scott opposed many statements of Bateson’s 
work, referring to the continuous paleontological series in which 
progress, so far as we may judge from the historical fragments, 
seems to have been by almost imperceptible gradations. But it 
must be seriously questioned whether the continuity of paleonto- 
logical remains is not that of a series of numbers and the differences 
in this series such as Bateson would designate as steps, rather than 
the «lifference of continuous variability. The term mutation has 
been used in geology more than in any other field of study, and 
many important considerations are taken up by Scott. 

Korschinsky termed the mutation or spontaneous changes of 
earlier authors “‘heterogenesis,” and brought together a large num- 
ber of examples of garden forms, often distinguished so sharply 
from the parent type that, were their origin not known, they would 
be designated by the systematist as distinct species, which originated 
suddenly and without transition, and he concluded from the exami- 
nation of his data that in horticulture all new forms, or more prop- 
erly all new characteristics, originate by heterogenesis. According 
to him new varieties are not secured by selection or accumulation 
of individual variations does not occur. Selection is a conserving 
element, fixing varying characteristics of previous origin and pre- 
venting further variation, but is not able to produce new forms. 
In his writings, then, the cardinal principles of the selection theory 
and the mutation theory are stated and contrasted. 

Other expressions of dissatisfaction with the current selection 
theory have been many and from men who could speak with author- 
ity, but they cannot be detailed here. 


THE SEVERAL KINDS OF VARIATIONS. 


The mutation theory is very little concerned with the origin 
of the larger groups or with the broad outlines of the theory of 
descent. ‘These rest upon comparative and historical data, and, so 
far as the scientific world is concerned, have long been firmly estab- 
lished. But with the physiological aspects of the evolution theory 
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it is quite different, and to it, especially to its experimental side. 
the author of the mutation theory directs our attention. 

In a work dealing primarily with variation and its inheritance, 
the first thing to be done is to examine the different meanings of 
the term and discern exactly what it comprehends in the several 
phenomena which it has been made to cover. An analysis shows that 
under the term variability four essentially different phenomena have 
been included. There is the systematic polymorphism and the poly- 
morphism produced by hybridization, there are the differences of 
organs and individuals obeying the law of Quetelet, and finally there 
are the so-called spontaneous modifications.or single variations. For 
a clear understanding of the position occupied by the mutation 
theory these groups must be examined in some detail. 

As to systematic polymorphism, the Linnzan species are col- 
lective species, artificial groups composed of a greater or lesser 
number of forms as sharply and completely distinguished from 
each other as the best species, but usually designated by the names 
of varieties and subspecies ; varieties when they differ in but a single 
characteristic, but generally subspecies when they differ in the total- 
ity of their characteristics, in their habit, as it may be called. 

In practice all possible differences of opinion upon this point 
have been defended bysystematists. Some have insisted that these are 
elementary species and have given them binary names, breaking up 
the Linnzan species into minor forms. This is being done very ex- 
tensively at the present time. The botanist who sees the mass of 
current literature can hardly look through the accumulation of a 
fortnight without finding papers devoted to the segregation of some 
of the older species. In Europe Rubus, the raspberry and black- 
berry, and in America Crataegus, the hawthorn, furnish striking ex- 
amples. 

A few years ago not a score of hawthorns were described for 
North America, while at the present time the number is ten times 
as great and being constantly increased. The most recently pub- 
lished flora of the Southern States contains 6300 species as compared 
with 3400 of the preceding flora of the same region, which was, 
however, published some years before. Such work is criticized un- 
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sparingly by many who see in it only confusion and useless labor, 
and insist that the characteristics of these new species are only in- 
dividual variations, perhaps dependent upon special life conditions, 
pointing with unfeigned satisfaction to the cases where separate “spe- 
cies” have been described from the same plant when grown under 
different conditions. . But evidence of special interest and import- 
ance is that furnished by Draba verna, a species of Linnzas which, 
as mentioned above, has since been -divided into over 200 minor 
forms. Jordan had the most of these under cultivation in his gar- 
den and was so thoroughly convinced of their constancy as to re- 
gard the minor forms as created and species as immutable, while 
others have satisfied themselves in the same way of the constancy 
of many of the minor forms, 

Some emphasize the minuteness of the differences which sepa- 
rate these minor forms from each other, and regard their use as 
specific characters as unjustifiable. Those of the opposite opinion 
point to the fact that these forms differ from each other not in a 
single or a few characteristics but in all, so that a complete descrip- 
tion must be very elaborate, and to their constancy in culture, the 
lack of transition between the individual types or between these 
types and the ideal species from which they are supposed to have 
sprung. The treatment of these forms by the descriptive botanist 
must be largely a matter of judgment on the part of the one con- 
cerned with the elaboration of the group in hand. So long as con- 
sistency is maintained, it matters little whether they are designated 
as varieties or all given binary names. Possibly the most convenient 
and simple solution of the problem would be the establishment of a 
ternary nomenclature in which, with all the minuteness of subdivi- 
sion characteristic of modern systematic work, the old familiar 
generic and specific names under which the complexes have long 
been known might be retained. The specialist would then refer to 
a plant by its generic, specific, and minor species name, while the 
amateur or the morphologist or physiologist would simply refer to 
the larger group, the genus or the genus and Linnzan species. 
But with all the talk of species, subspecies, varieties, and nomen- 
clature it must not be forgotten that the essential question is whether 
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forms are actually differentiable and constant in their character- 
istics. 

Before and since the time of Darwin it has been assumed that 
varities are of common ancestry, but only in the rarest cases is there 
a historical record. Even in the garden varieties this holds true; 
the record of their origin is generally wanting or untrustworthy. 
This part of the field of variability must be largely comparative; 
its data are morphological, and only very rarely is it to be sienna 
from the historical or experimental side. 

The polymorphism produced by hybridization is due to the 
changed combinations of the heritable characteristics of the parents. 
For scientific investigations the simplest possible combinations 
should be selected. The investigator selects the least “variable” 
species. The plant breeder, on the other hand, prefers parents of 
which at least one is very “variable,” so that the range of variation 
of the hybrid may be increased and the possibility of securing a 


. new form thus heightened. To a discussion of these problems a 


second paper is to be devoted, and so we shall not consider it 
further here. 

Variability in its restricted sense, or individual variability, com- 
prehends the differences of individuals and organs which are ame- 
nable to the law of Quetelet, which was formulated since the time 
of Darwin, and which, with the labors of Galton, Weldon, Bateson, 
Davenport, Duncker, and others of recent years has given rise to 
an entirely new phase of biological investigation, the statistical study 
of variation and heredity, and the application of the results of these 
studies to the problems of organic evolution. The results of these 
investigations show that common, individual, or fluctuating, varia- 
tions group themselves around a mean value, the frequency of oc- 
currence of individuals or organs varying on either side of the mean, 
decreasing as the degree of their deviation from the mode increases. 
In fact, when a large series of observations are taken and the curve 
plotted, it is found to coincide with the curve of the probability of 


error. 
We may take an illustration from Professor DeVries’s own 
work, though others equally good may be found in the literature 
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in almost unlimited number. Seeds of the common red-spotted 
garden bean were found to vary in length from eight to sixteen 
millimetres. In the lot of 448 beans, the numbers with the different 
lengths were found to be as follows: 


Length, millimetres, ..8 9 10 «1 12 13 14 + =«#I5 
2 23 108 167 106 33 7 I 

It will be seen that by erecting upon a base line in which the 
different seed lengths serve as abscissas, ordinates corresponding in 
length to the number of beans in that class, and connecting these 
ordinates, a very symmetrical curve closely corresponding to that 
secured by the expansion of a binomial will be secured. 

Numerous illustrations of this kind might be given. The fruit 
length of Oenothera,the number of the ray flowers of the Composite, 
the height, and weight, and strength of pull, and keenness of vision 
of man, as well as his social traits, all follow the same law. The 
validity of this law for various characteristics of a very large series 
of organisms, both animal and vegetable, has been established by 
direct observation and measurement. This type of variability has 
been variously designated as fluctuating, gradual, continuous, re- 
versible, limited, statistical, and universal. Of these terms, indi- 
vidual has been used most frequently in zoological and anthropo- 
logical studies, while the best general term is fluctuating or flowing. 
In botany there is a distinction to be made between individual and 
_ partial variability, the former designating the difference between 
individuals, the latter the equally numerous differences between the 
organs of the same individual. Darwin repeatedly insisted that 
this form of variation “perpetually occurs,” and Wallace laid even 
greater emphasis on this point. It might then be termed perpetual 
or uninterrupted. 

Now the generally accepted theory of natural selection is that 
environmental conditions continually select only a certain class or 
classes of individuals, or, to state it more precisely, eliminate all 
not having the peculiar characteristics adapting them to their life 
conditions. So in the course of a longer or shorter period of time 
one or more good species would be developed, showing as the 
fundamental distinguishing mark the perfection and fixation of the 
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fortunate variation which determined its superiority over all the 
other individuals in the competition for existence. Of course such 
new species would be expected to vary somewhat. 

Let us use again the illustration of the bean and consider for 
the sake of argument that the small seeds have in some way a great 
advantage over the larger ones under the conditions in which the 
plants grow. In the course of a few or many generations all but 
small-seeded individuals would disappear. These would vary in 
length from four to twelve millimeters, but the most of the individ- 
uals would have a mean value. The curve would be similar to the 
original one but with a mean representing an entirely different 
species. Had the larger seeds been selected, the same thing would 
have occurred, but the mode of the new species would have been 
large instead of small. 

Supposing that both large and small seeds were especially 
adapted to certain life conditions, then two divergent species 
would have been developed. There would be a form with large and 
another with small seeds, each showing a considerable range of 
variation. Perhaps this variation might be so great as to cause 
the limits of the species to overlap, so that a continuous series of 
lengths from the shortest of the short seeds to the longest of the 
long seeds would result, and from the measurement of any individ- 
ual seed it would be impossible to say to which species it belonged. 
Such transgressive variability, as it is called, very frequently occurs. 

This illustration may make clearer the distinction between com- 
mon or fluctuating variability, and mutation, to which we must pres- 
ently turn,and at the same time depict a purely hypothetical case of 
evolution by selection according to the theories of Darwin, or more 
especially Wallace, for it must be borne in mind that Darwin at- 
tached much importance to the single variations. 

The illustration is not an altogether satisfactory one, since 
species are not based upon a single characteristic. But it is a very 
convenient one for illustrating the supposed action of selection, and 
for our present purposes it is unnecessary to assume a more compli- 
cated situation. One of the strongest supports for the Darwinian 
theory has always been the evidence of garden selection with its 
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consequent improvement. Many cases are known in which arti- 
ficial selection has produced just such results as those we have as- 
sumed for the seed lengths in the bean. But for the origin of spe- 
cific characters it is not necessary merely that a modification .may be 
effected by selection. It must become fixed, become independent of 
selection. 

“The true danger reef of the Darwinian theory is the tran- 
sition from artificial breeding selection to natural selection,” says 
Paul Janet. Garden selection has not yet secured the fixation of 
the modifications of selection. Common variability may also be 
termed linear variation, occurring as it does toward plus or minus. 
It is also characterized by reversion to the type. It does not lose 
its plasticity : the long- and short-seeded races of beans, to use again 
our illustration, might be developed with great ease, but so soon as 
selection ceased, the variations would again group themselves 
around the old mode in the course of but a few generations. In 
evolutionary speculation the different processes which have been 
included under the general term of horticultural improvement have 
not been carefully enough distinguished, and this looseness of ex- 
pression has led to error and confusion. To this we shall refer later. 

As has already been suggested, the fourth type of variation is 
that in which the changes are not gradual and flowing, but sudden 
and unmediated. Saltatory variations they have sometimes been 
called, but it seems better to speak of the individual transitions as 
steps and of variation by steps. To this class belong those known 
as bud variations, in which certain buds of an individual give rise to 
a branch of essentially different character from the rest of the plant. 
Another group includes the so-called single variations of Darwin. 
These are solitary individuals of characteristics markedly different 
from those of their parents or neighbors, which are at rare intervals 
to be found in a garden bed and which sometimes become the an- 
cestors of a new and constant race. Many examples of such might 
be given, but these may be reserved for later paragraphs. Each type 
has advantages and disadvantages as material for study. The bud 
variations demonstrate beyond question the genetic connection with 
another form and show most perfectly their unmediated origin. 
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They must always be investigated with caution, since they are 
likely to be produced from hybrids or from plants belonging to 
varieties with mixed and only partially fixed characters. The single 
variations have the disadvantage of leaving some uncertainty as 
to the possible origin of the plant. The new form appears suddenly 
and unmediatedly. Nothing is known of it until it is there, and then 
it is usually too late to be absolutely sure of the source or purity 
of the seed and many other considerations of importance. 

The impression that these steps are longer than the range of 
common or fluctuating variations, and perhaps differ from this type 
of variation chiefly in their magnitude, is very common, and not a 
surprising one. One sometimes hears the remark that the mutation 
theory merely disregards the smaller and considers only the larger 
variations. 

But the difference is not merely quantitative, it is qualitative 
as well. The difference between these steps is often smaller than 
the range of common variability. The numerous minor species 
into which Draba verna has been divided differ from each other very 
slightly, and less than the range of the fluctuating variability of 
some species, or even less than the different parts of a single indi- 
vidual of some others, and yet years of cultivation have shown them 
to be sharply differentiated and constant systematic units. Other 
examples might be given to establish this point, but the space will 
be better employed in giving a very apt illustration used by Galton, 
showing the differences between mutation and variation. A poly- 
hedron rolling upon a smooth surface has a centre of gravity for 
.every side. On any side it may oscillate back and forth without pas- 
sing away from the center of gravity of the side upon which it rests. 
This may represent common or fluctuating variability. But a greater 
force may change the centre of gravity of the polyhedron, and then 
it will come to rest upon another side where it may oscillate indefi- 


nitely in response to some small force until some force as great as 
"that which caused the original change, again changes the centre 
and moves it backward or forward. A change in the centre of 
gravity and the consequent shifting of the whole polyhedron rep- 
resents a step or mutation. The number of the sides of the poly- 
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hedron determines the magnitude of the steps; increase this num- 
ber, and the difference in character between the successive positions 
becomes less and less. And to carry the figures a little farther and 
let the path of the rolling polyhedron represent the history of the 
species, we see that each change of position has represented a step 
—a mutation. 


THE COMPARATIVE DATA OF THE MUTATION THEORY. 


The supporters of the theory of natural selection must show not 
only that common variability may be carried to the extent of spe- 
cific differences by the requirements of natural forces, and the modi- 
fication thus secured then become fixed, so as to be independent of 
these forces in heredity, but it must also account for discontinuity— 
the absence of transitional stages of the nature of those attributable 
to fluctuating variability. The mutation theory, if it is to be con- 
sidered on a basis of equality with the old theory, must show that 
while explaining their discontinuity, the assumption of a variability 
by steps, a special species-forming variability, can account for the 
high degree of differentiation exhibited in the vegetable kingdom. 

One of the most essential things is to examine as searchingly 
as possible the nature of the species, to have clearly in mind just 
what is to be understood by the term “species” as used in the 
terminology of experimental and comparative evolution. Once it 
was assumed that the Linnzean species were created, just as earlier 
it had been thought that genera had that distinction. Since this is 
no longer held to be true, the conception of the species has been 
linked with the binary nomenclature—that which was given a ge- 
neric and a specific name was a species. Earlier in this essay some 
emphasis was laid upon the statement that species are collective 
groups. Linnzus himself recognized this fact, and it was pointed 
out by others of the old masters of systematic botany. Collective 
species are imperative necessities in all fields of biological work. 
The grouping of plants into species has the same value as their 
arrangement in genera and higher systematic divisions but must 
be regarded as equally artificial. 
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Let us take an illustration. A systematist may examine ma- 
terial which falls clearly into three or four distinct species, com- 
posed each of a number of minor forms, separated by wide differ- 
ences over which no fluctuating variability can furnish transitions. 
Later collections or those from widely distant localities may fill 
the gaps, and the problem becomes an exceedingly difficult one. 
The whole series is composed of a large number of slightly differ- 
ing units, each well characterized, but in the opinion of the student 
of that particular group of too small denomination to merit separate 
specific designation. So long as certain groups of the slightly dif- 
fering forms were lacking the others stood well isolated and could 
be given specific rank, but when the series becomes complete there 
appears no point at which it can be divided. This group might rep- 
resent a wider range of variation than all the other species of the 
genus combined, but, so long as all the differences are of lesser rank 
than those selected as specific, consistency demands that it be re- 
tained a simple species or that the whole genus be resolved into its 
most elementary forms. 

Had some of the elementary types been exterminated or never 
collected, the several species originally described would have stood 
as valid, valid from the standpoint of the descriptive systematist, 
but not from that of the experimental evolutionist who must recog- 
nize as the unit only the smallest constant type, the so-called ele- 
ments of the species, if such exist,—and to show this is the primary 
object of the mutation theory—and not artificial conveniences. 

The demand has always been made that the origin of a species 
be the subject of direct observation, and, while the broad theory of 
evolution is so firmly established on comparative and _ historical 
grounds that the observation of the origin of a species is no longer 
needed to convince the learned world of the validity of the theory, 
the requirement is a perfectly legitimate one. 

The emphasis which has frequently been laid upon the slowness 
with which selection may modify and transform species has doubt- 


‘less had its influence in deterring investigators from approaching 


the subject of the influence of selection from an experimental point 
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of view, but a more serious hindrance has been the vagueness of 
ideas concernig species, subspecies, and varieties. 

It is obviously unreasonable to demand that the origin of a 
Linnzan or collective species be observed. The origin of such an 
artificial group is a historical phenomenon, consisting in the elimi- 
nation by natural selection of certain of the elementary types in 
the chain and the consequent dividing of the one continuous series 
into smaller ones separated by gaps of greater or less extent. The 
origin of these species is a subject for historical and omaparation 
but not for experimental investigations. 

But when it is admitted that it is unfair to ask for the observed 
origin or still more for the experimental production of artificial 
groups of forms, there still remains another and very serious diffi- 
culty. So soon as evidence for the origin of a new type from an- 
other is brought forward, it is immediately opposed by the assertion 
that it is only a variety of the species from which it sprung. It is 
discouraging to the investigator to have the results of laborious re- 
searches set aside by a mere juggling of ill defined terms in that 
all forms whose origin is more or less definitely known are desig- 
nated as varieties, and it becomes necessary to examine the nature 
of the most minute systematic units as carefully as the larger arti- 
ficial groups. 

Few things are more variable than the terms variability and 
variety. The comprehension of all forms—except hybrids—whose 
origin is more or less definitely known, under the term variety in- 
cludes the improved or acclimatized races and the widely different 
single or sudden variations. In nature, on the other hand, varieties 
are regarded by the best systematists as those forms which are 
differentiated by a single characteristic. A very good example is 
that of the common and the purple Jamestown weed, described as 
two species by Linnzus but now made species and variety, since 
the only difference is the presence of coloring matter in the stem, 
leaves, and flower of the purple one. Suth varieties are usually just 
as independent and just as constant in culture as the best species. 
Variety in this case then means only a special kind of species. 
“Varieties are only small species,” says Darwin. 
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Varieties differ greatly from the numerous elementary species 
of Jordan. The latter differ in almost all their characters. If it is 
true that species in nature consist of a number of individual and 
constant types, then it is to be supposed that those selected by man 
for cultivation will also be composed of a number of types. 

Pliny recognized numerous varieties of many cultivated plants, 
43 of pears, 29 of apples, 10 of plums, 8 of cherries, etc., while the 
Théatre d’agriculture, published in 1600, listed a few more. It is 
quite possible that some of these forms originated in cultivation or 
even under the influence of cultivation, but whence they came is 
entirely unknown, and it is quite possible that all the different types 
were present when agriculture began and were brought as such 
under cultivation from the same or different habitats. There is no 
reason to assume that wild plants were brought into cultivation but 
a single time, and with repeated gatherings of the seed of wild 
plants from different localities the probability of securing a number 
of different types would be greatly increased. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the wheat fields of 
Le Couteur on the Isle of Jersey were found to be not a homo- 
geneous culture but exhibiting numerous well defined types of which 
Professor La Grasco recognized at least twenty-three. Seed from 
these was selected, and when grown separately they showed them- 
selves pure and constant, and the better kinds were cultivated and 
profitably placed in the trade, where some are still to be found. 

In Scotland much the same method was followed with various 
cereals by Patrick Shirreff and with closely corresponding results. 
Several types hitherto unrecognized were found, the seed increased 
for two or more generations, and placed at once on the market. 
These experiments show that wheat, oats, and barley were at that 
time a mixture of constant subspecies, just as has been seen for 
wild plants. Of the origin of these subspecies as little is known in 
one case as in the other. 

Perhaps of even greater interest to the general reader than the 
origin of the different varieties of cultivated cereals is that of the 
history of the hundreds of varieties in our orchards and vineyards. 


‘The common origin of our varieties of apples and pears need not be 
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questioned, but except in the case of a few of the more recent intro- 
ductions, for which there is a trustworthy record, this must be re- 
garded as a deduction from the accepted fact of descent rather than . 
historically recorded data. Some of the most interesting observa- 
tions available are those of a Belgian plant breeder, Van Mons, of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, who introduced many of the 
best-known sorts of the present time. He disclaims the credit of 
the production of any new forms, “La nature seule crée.” All the 
forms he introduced he found growing wild, mostly in the Ardennes. 

With cultivation in the garden the wild scrubs lose their 
thorns, and the coarse, small fruits become larger, fleshier, and 
juicier. But form, flavor. color, and other distinguishing character- 
istics do not originate in or through cultivation. They are already 
present, and the only effect of cultivation is to bring them to their 
fullest perfection. Van Mons was so fully cnvinced of the inde- 
pendence and constancy of his forms that he called them subspecies 
instead of varieties. To introduce a new sort, then, one must not 
select seeds of the best cultivated types but rather, according to 
Van Mons, seek for the seed of a small, poor fruit, but of a type as 
yet unknown. 

Flax, red clover, and the poppy show such sup-species, or 
minor species. The principal types of Chrysanthemum indicum 
were brought as such into Europe, and more recent varieties have 
been derived from these by crossing. Numerous so-called varie- 
ties, even many monstrosities, are almost as old as the cultivation 
of the species itself and are figured or listed in the old herbals, 
while of the most important cultivated plants, such as hyacinths, 
tulips, and Ranunculus hundreds of varieties were known. 

Only one more illustration may be given. The cactus dahlias 
of the present time are so universally known and admired that the 
history of their origin might be read with interest. A Holland 
grower received from a correspondent in Mexico a chest of bulbs, 
roots, rhizomes, and tubers, which had spoiled in transit so that 
only a single tuber produced a plant. This was the dahlia, and 
when in flower was found to be of the hitherto unknown cactus 
type. From it the numerous cactus varieties have been produced 
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by crossing with forms already cultivated. All effort to find the 
plant in the region where the chest was filled has been fruitless— 


- all that is known is that it was there. How it originated is not 


known. New forms are wont to be found only in the largest cultures. 
Wier found his cut-leaved maple among about a million seedlings, 
and the first double dahlias were found in a culture of about 10,000 
plants. 

The agreement of wild and cultivated species in their poly- 
morphic composition has been considered. The importance of the 
composite nature of cultivated forms has so impressed itself upon 
breeders and some of the earlier botanists as to lead to the saying: 
“The first essential for the production of something new is to pos- 
sess it already.” In these paragraphs the fact has been emphasized 
particularly that not nearly all the cultivated forms are to be con- 
sidered as originating in or especially through cultivation. The estab- 
lishment of this thesis is a strong argument against the theory of 
natural selection, for which the triumphs of cultural selection have 
been the strongest pillars of support. But it must not be inferred that 
new forms never do originate in cultivation. It is to a few trust- 
worthy records of this occurrence that we shall now turn. The data 
available for this examination strongly emphasize the assumption of 
a fundamental difference between the improved races and sub- 
species. So convinced of this was Von Riimker, for instance, that 
he divided his well known work on the breeding of wheat into two 
sections, the one treating of selection for improvement, the other of 
production of new forms. The first of these has, according to him, 
the object of fixing, more sharply differentiating, and increasing the 
superiority of characters already present, while the second consists 
rather in the search for new forms which occasionally appear. One 
of the best known records is that of Chelidonium laciniatum. This 
form, characterized by its deeply cut leaves and petals, was first ob- 
served in a bed of Chelidonium majus in the garden of a Heidel- 
berg apothecary in the year 1590. Neither he nor any other botan- 
ist to whom he sent specimens of his novelty had ever seen or found 
described a similar form, nor has it been found wild up to the pres- 
ent time. Since the time of its appearance it has been and is still 
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constant with no reversion to the characteristics of the typical C. 
majus. 

In a garden Cyclamen, in which the impossibility of crossing 
prevents the assumption of hybrid origin, a number of forms seem 
to have originated in this same way. A strawberry without runners, 
the Gaillou strawberry was found as a single example among a lot 
of the ordinary type and has been found to be quite constant. Cauli- 
flower and kohlrabi of the kitchen garden, and other varieties as 
well, originated as monstrosities of the common cabbage, and the 
same might be shown of other well-fixed garden forms. 

Sometimes these new types have originated independently in 
widely separated localities or at different times. Several good ex- 
amples might be given of the discovery of similar and constant 
novelties in different regions. A double Syringa was recently found 
in a garden and was introduced as an entirely new form, and was 
so considered until it was found recorded in an old work bearing 
the date of 1671. 

Other examples of constant and heritable subspecies and va- 
rieties might be given, but enough have been mentioned to illustrate 
the comparative data of the mutation theory. This has led to the 
conclusion that the gradual development of the elementary species 
has not yet been demonstrated among cultivated plants, but that 
numerous cases of the sudden origin of new “species” may be con- 
sidered valid or at least highly probable. Considering the fewness 
of the cases in which the new forms are isolated and kept from the 
swamping incident to free cross-fertilization, they show themselves 
very generally heritable and as constant as the older so-called good 
species. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DATA OF THE MUTATION THEORY. 
@, THE INSUFFICIENCY OF VARIABILITY WITH SELECTION. 

It is of great interest to establish on comparative grounds the 

theory that the discontinuity of systematic units as they exist at the 

present time is due to discontinuity of variation. But, however 

strong this comparative evidence may be, however complete the 

series of forms showing no transition stages, it cannot carry with 
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it the conviction which experimental proof may offer, and it is the 
production of this experimental proof which lends such weight to 
the mutation theory. 

In the preceding pages variation has been divided into four 
classes, systematic polymorphism, the polymorphism of hybrids, 
common or fluctuating varibility, and mutation. Systematic poly- | 
morphism is largely a problem of descriptive botany and concerns 
only indirectly the experimental evolutionist. The different com- 
binations of elementary characteristics found in hybrids offers a 
most promising field for experimental work, and to it the second 
volume of Die Mutationstheorie is a contribution. Our present pur- 
pose is to examine carefully the nature of the third and fourth clas- 
ses of variability, fluctuating or flowing variability, and mutation. 
and fourth classes of variability, fluctuating or flowing variability, 
and mutation. 

Comparative evidence may stand for much, but it is upon ex- 
perimental grounds that the greatest weight must be laid. The 
evidence in favor of the selection theory is drawn in great part from 
the data of artificial selection. This has necessarily constituted the 
mass of the experimental data of the selection theory. Beyond 
this it has depended upon comparative investigations, and this evi- 
dence has been very satisfactory for the establishment of the theory 
of morphological and historical descent. 

Experimental work may be undertaken along three different 
lines. The ability of selection to develop new and constant forms 
may be investigated as searchingly as possihle, the hypothesis of a 
special species-forming variability may be given the greatest weight 
by actual observation of the origin of distinct and constant forms, 
and finally the conduct of the elementary characters of plants may 
be studied in hybrids. All of these methods have been employed 
in the development of the mutation theory, but it is with only the 
first two that we are concerned in the present paper. 

In approaching the question as to the ability of natural selec- 
tion to develop new species it is first necessary to examine the va- 
lidity of the data upon which much of the theoretical discussion has 
been based. It may be safely asserted that in the past too much 
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theoretical significance has been attached to the practical achieve- 
ments of horticulturists. By many every new garden form has 
been attributed to artificial selection. To this we shall recur later. 

It must be borne in mind that practical plant breeding is car- 
ried on not for the purpose of collecting scientific data, but for finan- 

cial profit, and while the breeder may be quite willing or anxious 
‘ to gain an insight into the scientific laws underlying his profession, 
it is usually more profitable to experiment at haphazard and upon 
a larger scale, saving the promising individuals and burning the 
rest, than to undertake the detailed and laborious researches neces- 
sary to the formation of detailed laws of conduct. For this reason 
accurate accounts of experiments are usually dispensed with. When 
a particularly desirable form is secured, the process by which it was 
obtained is generally unknown. It came from a series of broad and 
varied experiments, but which particular condition or combination 
was the fortunate one is unknown or alleged only from a chance 
memory, which may or may not be trusted. An accurate and pains- 
taking record of all experiments would usually cost more than it 
is worth to the man of practical aims. The biologist must neces- 
sarily work with the fewest and simplest factors possible to avoid 
the hopeless confusion incident to an admission of all factors. The 
originator of new forms, on the other hand, seeeks to increase rather 
than to decrease the multiplicity of factors in his experiment. Sys- 
tematic polymorphism, crossing, enrichment of the soil, mutation 
and the gradual improvement by selection may all be thrown to- 
gether indiscriminately in the hope that something good may be se- 
cured. That many thousands of failures are made, matters little 
so long as there is occasionally something good which pays for 
the whole experiment. 

To attribute the whole success of horticultural improvements to 
selection is far from the truth. There are several quite distinct pro- 
cesses to be borne in mind. There is the improvement by hybridiza- 
tion with newly discovered and in some respects more desirable 
forms. Genera which are very rich in species or those in which 
there have been occasional discoveries of new types in little known 
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regions have been crossed in so many different ways that they pre- 
sent an insoluble tangle of garden forms which owe their origin 
almost exclusively to varied combination of the elements of the 
various wild forms. Examples of this are Fuchsia, Dahlia, Chrys- 
anthemum, Begonia, Gladiolus, Caladium, and Amaryllus. Hy- 
bridization is a so much surer and easier method of securing 
forms that it is rarely to the interest of the breeder to exclude the 
possibility of crossing. Only when a new race is to be fixed or 
where the process of pure selection has been decided upon is this 
done. And only when this factor is excluded have the results of 
the breeder any significance for the selection theory. In selecting 
examples to illustrate the effect of horticultural selection, too great 
care cannot be exercised in making sure that there is no possibility 
of a previous cross-fertilization by the wind or insects. 

Horticultural and agricultural “improvement” may be here 
compared. The varieties introduced every year in greater or less 
numbers by trade gardeners may be new elementary species or va- 
rieties, originating suddenly and unexpectedly in the garden, they 
may be newly introduced elementary species or varieties hitherto 
uncultivated, or they may be hybrids representing new combina- 
tions. These forms are then ireed from the effect of previous cross- 
ing, a process which requires a period of time of from two to five 
years, which time is also necessary for obtaining sufficient seed to 
make it profitable to offer the variety to the trade. The entire 
profit of such a new form is in the first year of its introduction, 
since, once introduced, seed may be supplied by any firm or by the 
kitchen garden as well as by the one first offering the novelty. 
For this reason a newly originated or discovered from is often 
offered to the public simultaneously by a combination of several 
houses so that the first year’s profits may be the greater. 

With the true improved races the case is quite different. These 
depend upon the careful and constant selection of the best indi- 
viduals, and the one who secures the best forms may be sure of his 
yearly profits from the sale of seeds until some rival introduces a 
more desirable article, since constant selection is required to main- 
tain the betterment secured and seed cannot be saved from the 
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crops grown for commercial purposes, but must frequently be se- 
cured anew from the original source or from some other where selec- 
tion is just as keen as in the original. 

To account for the origin of species by natural selection it 
must be assumed that this selection may carry the differences offered 
by common variability to the extent of specific characteristics, and 
that the degree of differentiation from the original type shall then 
become independent of the selective influences. The first of these 
assumptions is quite possible, since common variability in some forms 
shows a wider range than that offered by the specific limits of others ; 
but that selection may so fix these that they become independent of 
it, can be admitted only with a much greater weight of evidence 
than that at present available. 

Before speaking at greater length of this let us examine a few 
cases in point. To secure the horticultural betterment which has 
so often served as proof for the theory of natural selection does not 
require the great length of time many suppose, nor is the improve- 
ment unlimited in extent. The universally known fact that certain 
plants have been in cultivation for centuries and are widely different 
from the wild forms from which we assume they have sprung does 
not necessarily indicate that these forms have been constantly and 
uniformly improved by selection during this period, or indeed that 
they owe their fixed characteristics to selection at all. In our or- 
chards we have a vast number of varieties of apples, but the apple 
is in its wild state a very polymorphic genus. This and hybridiza- 
tion, and the origin of new forms by mutation in culture, are to be 
taken into consideration. 

Historical evidence is almost, if not quite, wanting. Almost 
the only method of obtaining an insight into the action of selection 
is the study of such records of exact experimentation as are avail- 
able, and the accumulation of such other data as opportunity will 
permit. That available is very limited in amount. 

In making this examination of the sufficiency of natural selec- 
tion it seems that two points are of especial importance. The one 
is the rapidity with which an individual characteristic may be 
brought to the maximum of its possible improvement, and the 
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other is the certainty of regression when the selective influence is 
removed. The most of the betterment of a form may be secured in 
from two to five generations, depending largely upon the number 
of characteristics to be modified. Lévéque improved the wild car- 
rot so much in from three to five generations that the roots were as 
fleshy and suitable for culinary purposes as the common cultivated 
form. Carriére had the same success with the wild radish, and 
Buckmann found that the wild parsnip could be rapidly improved 
by cultivation. An unusually interesting case is furnished by cer-. 
tain alpine primulas which have developed two seasonal forms, 
one of which blossoms before and the other after the cutting of the 
principal harvest of hay. Of course, in this case it cannot be deter- 
mined whether it is a case of slow selective or of sudden and un- 
mediated chance adaptation to the peculiar conditions. One of the 
finest series of data for the study of selection is furnished by the 
history of the sugar beet, the lines of improvement being not too 
complex, and the record of a nature suitable for statistical com- 
parison. 

Of the origin of the sugar beet we can say little. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century numerous varieties were known, 
but of their origin we know as little as of most cultivated plants. 
It is simply with the selective improvement of the beet that we wish 
to deal. From 1830 to 1840 Vilmorin selected the sugar beet with 
reference to external characteristics, but not until 1851 did he test 
the sugar content of the individual roots, when he found that they 
contained an amount of sugar varying from 7 to 14 per cent. The 
seeds of those richest in sugar were selected for the next planting, 
and in the second generation he secured beets with 21 per cent. of 
sugar. The methods available were not highly accurate or conve- 
nient, permitting an examination of but a limited number of speci- 
mens, but it is probable that he found too little rather than too 
much sugar. In 1874, when the vastly improved method of the 
determination of the sugar content by means of the polariscope and 
selection according to its indications was begun, the sugar content 
was 10-14 per cent., in poor years showing a mean of Io per cent., 
in good years 12-14 per cent., while variations from 9.5 to 17.5 per 
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cent. were not rare. The new method spread gradually in Germany 
from 1878 to 1881. At present an immense number of beets are 
polarized each year in a large manufactory. The sugar percentages 
are found to form a very symmetrical curve which is in close agree- 
ment with Quetelet’s law. Some individual figures from the estab- 
lishment of a Holland firm may be of interest. In 1892 roots con- 
taining less than 14 per cent. were not utilized for seed, those with 
14 to 16 per cent. furnished plants the seed of which was sold, while 
those with 16 to 18 per cent. furnished seed plants for their own 
race, the so-called élite, from whose seed the beets to be polarized 
in the next generation were to be grown. In this year only four out 
of 180,000 specimens examined showed more than 18 per cent. of 
sugar. Since 1892 the number of roots polarized has been increased 
to 300,000 with the result that the upper limit of 21 per cent. of 
sugar was reached. The plants commercially grown from the seed 
offered to the trade showed a mean of 13 to 14 per cent. of sugar. 
The commercial profit to be derived from increasing the per- 
centage of sugar from 7-8 to 14-16 or over is evidently enormous, 
but when it is noted that the highest limit reached in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of specimens tested by the Holland firm coin- 
cides with the highest percentage observed by. Vilmorin, 21 per 
cent., it will be seen that twenty-five generations of selection seem 
to have produced very little biological difference. Other races 
grown under different conditions may yield an upper limit of 26 
per cent., but it must be borne in mind that the present scope of the 
beet sugar industry offers the possibility of higher maxima. 
. Selection is not carried on with regard to the sugar content 
alone but for all other characters which have been found of import- 
ance, only about one tenth of the harvest being selected in the field 
for the final chemical examination. The development of the sugar 
content of the beet has been slow and more or less uniform, but 
this is attributable in a large measure to the gradual improvement 
of methods. Never has the betterment become independent of se- 
lection. With the exceedingly sharp selection described above the 
quantity of seed procurable is far too small for commercial pur- 
poses, and an intermediate generation must be grown to increase 
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this quantity. Even in this one generation the reversion is very 
great, and should more than two generations be grown it would be 
so great that the gain of the laborious selection for the so-called 
élite culture would be lost. A half a century of labor and experience 
has produced results of the highest commercial importance, but so 
far as can be seen, has accomplished nothing toward the establish- 
ment of a constant systematic form. 

Here we may not take the space necessary for a discussion of 
the cereals in their relation to the problem before us. It must suffice 
to say that the evidence they offer confirms that furnished by the 
sugar beet—that selection does not lead to the formation of con- 
stant characters but only to a betterment which is dependent upon 
constant selection for its maintenance. 

We may not discuss further comparative data. In our neces- 
sarily much condensed review this seems the most suitable place to 
mention one of the most interesting chapters in the first volume of 
Professor DeVries’s work—a chapter in which he has, as every- 
where else in his researches, sought to introduce the experimental 
methods. The simplification of the study of variation by the recog- 
nition of the two fundamentally different types of variability is not 
sufficient. Each of these must be subjected to the most searching 
experimental study. 

One method is the placing in opposition of the two appa- 
rently different influences. Selection and nutrition forms one of 
the most suggestive chapters of evolutionary literature. The de- 
tailed treatment of this interesting section is quite out of ques- 
tion in the present place, since the description of the experiments 
and explanation of the statistical methods used in the exact com- 
parisons would lead too far. We must simply state in the most 
general way that the common or fluctuating variability of certain 
plants was accurately measured by the statistical methods which 
have shown such a development of recent years, and then the in- 
fluence of selection and mutation upon the variability measured as 
they acted separately and combined or antagonistically. The effect 
of the best possible conditions of nutrition in its broadest sense, and 
of the sharpest selection were compared and then opposed ‘to 
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each other by giving the plants the best possible conditions for 
growth while selection was made of the poorest individuals for seed 
plants or vice versa. Experiments were made with the fruit lengths 
of Oenothera Lamarckiana, the number of branches in the inflores- 
cence of the Umbelliferze and the number of rays of the composite 
flowers. The results of these studies show that when selection and 
nutrition are opposed to each other sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other has the controlling influence, while again it remains un- 
decided. The investigations indicate that selection and nutrition 
influence the plant in the same way, and that it is a matter of cir- 
cumstance which predominates in its influence. In other words, 
to express this more significantly, fluctuating variability is a mani- 
festation of the physiology of nutrition. The external causes of 
mutation are as yet quite unknown. 

Of such vital importance to the mutation theory is the estab- 
lishment of the hypothesis that selection does not lead to the origin 
of specific characters, that we shall give here, in the form of a sum- 
mary, the supporting evidence for this hypothesis, after which we 
must pass directly to the second class of évidence for the mutation 
theory, the direct observation of the origin of species or specific 
characters. - 

I. Statistical investigations have replaced the old vague idea 
of an all-sided variability with that of linear variation in a plus or 
minus direction. Existing characters may be increased in magni- 
tude, but something new does not come into existence, and since 
the differentiation of organisms depends in the main upon the de- 
velopment of new characteristics, the necessary material is not to 
be found in linear variations. 

2. The view that linear variation is unlimited and may be car- 
ried farther by the selection of centuries than by that of a few years 
is entirely unsupported. In the betterment of individual character- 
istics, two or three generations under favorable conditions, and three 
to five generations under ordinary conditions, are sufficient to bring 
the improvement to its maximum. Further selection in the ab- — 
sence of special conditions serves only to maintain what has already 
been secured. 
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3. The limits of selection are no more sharply marked than 
those of fluctuating variability. By vastly increasing the number 
of individuals the range of variability may be slightly increased, 
and the same is true of selection. This has been illustrated in the 
development of the sugar beet. The idea that with selection varia- 
bility in a certain direction increases is quite contrary to the better 
known cases in which progress soon becomes less rapid and grad- 
ually ceases. Darwin’s idea that in the first years of their introduc- 
tion into cultivation plants showed themselves increasingly more 
variable, probably depended in part upon the discovery of element- 
ary species, latent or overlooked until that time. 

4. Upon every selection there follows a regression the greater 
the sharper the selection, and independent of its duration. Ap- 
parently more than one half of the betterment is lost in each gene- 
ration. In improvement a doubling, or, when selection is in the 
opposite direction, a halving of the value of the original character- 
istic is all that may generally be obtained in the best cases, and 
usually much less is attainable; the striking examples furnished by 
fleshy roots and fruits furnishing only an apparent exception. 

5. The principal difference between improved races and spe- 
cies—and even the most minute elementary species—is the incon- 
stancy of the former and the constancy of the latter. The improved 
races are just as dependent upon selection for their permanence as 
for their development; when selection ceases to act, the race char- 
acteristics revert to the original type in about the same time as that 
required for their development. 

6. Constant improvement of the methods of selection may se- 
cure constant betterment of the race. Every improvement of method 
signifies a sharper selection, but if the method remain the same the 
limit attainable is constant. 

7. Scientific investigation should, so far as possible, be confined 
to individual characteristics. The laws of correlation will rarely 
allow this. In practical work, since general betterment is desired 
the time necessary is greater, just twice the number of generations 
being required with two characteristics with cultures of the same 


extent. 
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8. Every improved race is adapted to a special environment, 
soil, climate, and manuring. Only when their special requirements 
are met is the promised yield assured. In this they agree with the 
local races of the wild flora. 

g. The importance of natural selection as influencing artificial 
selection in the fields has often been taken too little into account 
in theoretical biology. Cold, frost, moisture, crowding, lateness in 
maturing “select” in the field with the same surety as the best 
breeder. In rare cases, as in acclimatization where the object is 
mainly elimination of those not adapted to the conditions, natural 
and artificial selection codperate, but in most cases they strongly 
oppose each other, natural selection tending to favor the stronger, 
but according to the special taste of the breeder, less desirable indi- 
viduals. The problem of the breeder becomes then first the main- 
tenance of his race. 

The discussion here given to the first of the three paths open 
to the experimental evolutionist in considering the problem of the 
origin of species is meager and with many gaps, but it must suffice 
for the present while we pass by the second to indicate some of the 
results which have been obtained in the third, the path which Pro- 
fessor DeVries has broken for the scientific world and the one in 

which it is to be hoped that other investigators will eagerly follow. 


J. ArtHur Harris, Pu. D. 


St. Lours, Mo. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 








THE CHRIST OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
IN THE LIGHT OF RELIGIO-HIS- 
TORICAL CRITICISM.*: 


IV. 


CHRIST AS CONQUEROR OF DEATH AND BRINGER OF 
LIFE. 


O the faithful believer, Christ is the Saviour because he con- 

quered Death and Hell (Hades), deprived death of its power, 

and brought life and incorruption to light. ( 1 Cor. xv. 55 ff., 2 
Tim. i. 10.) 

In order to understand this belief in its original and actual 
significance, we must take into consideration that for the ancients 
death was not a natural occurence, but the result of supernatural 
causes. Either an angry god decreed death as a punishment, (as 
befell the whole human race after the fall of Adam, Rom. v. 12 ff.) 
or else demoniac powers tainted men with the destructive poison of 
sickness and sin, thus bringing them into the power of Death, who 
as a ruler of the underworld keeps souls imprisoned in his dungeon. 

Consequently deliverance from death is accomplished in three 
ways: the son of God reconciles sinful mankind with God by the 
atonement of his vicarious death, thus redeeming them from the 
curse of the law which condemns them, and restoring them to the 
favor of God (Rom. iii.24 f., 2 Cor.v. 19 ff., Gal. i. 4, iii. 13); or he 
cleanses them from the demon’s taint of sin and death by the puri- 
fying power of his sacred blood (Heb. ix. 11 ff., x. 14, xxii. 29) ; 





* Translated from the original manuscript by Prof. W. H. Carruth, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 
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or again, by his own death and resurrection he wrested from the 
dictator of death, the devil, and from the evil spirits, their power 
over mankind (Heb. ii. 14, Coloss. ii. 15, i. 13 f., 1 John iii. 8). 

According to the first and second views, the resurrection of 
Christ is the divine recognition of the atoning and purifying effect 
of his death (Rom. iv. 25) ; according to the third the resurrection 
and ascension’ of Christ is the proof of the victory gained by him 
over Hades and death, whereby he became the “Prince of Life,” 
possessor, pledge, and mediator of life for us (Acts iii. 15, Rev. i. 
18, John xi. 25, iii. 13 ff., 1 Peter iii. 18 ff.). 

The means by which Christ, being raised up, imparts his life 
to his followers, are (1) belief in his name, which includes con- 
fessing and calling upon it (Rom. x. 9 ff., John iii. 15 ff., xx. 31, 
xvi. 23 f.) ; (2) baptism in his name (Acts ii. 38), the washing of 
regeneration (Tit. iii. 5, John iii. 5), mystical purification (1 Cor. 
vi. 11, Eph. v. 26), the participation in Christ’s death and resur- 
rection (Rom. vi. 1 ff.) ; (3) the eating and drinking of the Lord’s 
Supper (1 Cor. x. 16 ff., xi. 23 ff., John vi. 51 ff., Rev. iii. 20, 
xix. 9). 

For all these features of the picture of Christ as Saviour of the 
world, as we find it in the New Testament, there are many par- 
allels in the history of religion. The belief that the unmerited suf- 
fering of the pious is a vicarious atonement for the salvation of 
sinners, is found for the first time in the prophet of the exile, the 
Deutero-Isaiah, Chapter liii, and from the time of the Maccabees 
became dominant in the theology of the Pharisees. 

The Hellenistic-Judaic writing known as the fourth book of 
the Maccabees, represents the dying heroes of the Maccabean period 
as praying (vi. 29): 

“Make my blood a sacrifice of purification and accept my soul 
as a ransom for theirs (the people’s) !” 


And in xvii. 22 we read: 





1 The ascension, as the opposite of the “descent into hell,” originally the 
same as the resurrection, both of them expressing the “lifting up” of — 
from the realm of death into Heaven. (Eph.iv. 8 ff.). 
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“By the blood of those holy men and by the atonement of their 
death divine Providence has saved Israel.” 

This conception of a vicarious atonement dominated popular 
opinion concerning the sacrifice of animals in the religious service 
among the Jews as well as among heathen nations. On the one 
hand these were regarded as substitutes in a visible representation 
of an execution, and in that capacity served as vicarious satisfac- 
tion of divine justice, to re-establish the connection that had been 
broken between the congregation and the deity. On the other hand 
they served as an effective means of purification, the sacred powers 
present especially in the flesh and blood of the sacrifice washing 
away the impurity that prevented communication with the deity.’ 

Among the Greeks, too, the services of atonement for recon- 
ciling angry gods and spirits, and those of purification for remov- 
ing infection produced by demons, were frequently identical. Vica- 
rious sacrifices of animals served in both instances, and for special 
occasions even of human beings, whose death was regarded as 
sacrificial atonement for the city.? 

In Athens, at the spring festival of the Thargelia (in honor of 
Apollo and Diana) two condemned criminals were led in a solemn 
procession through the city, and were afterwards stoned or burned 
to death as expiatory sacrifices. The same ceremony occurred an- 
nually at Abdera and at Massilia in times of public calamities. In 
the Ionic cities of Asia Minor an animal sacrifice was commonly 
substituted for the human sacrifice, or the slaying of the victim was 
performed symbolically, being represented by blows with sacred 
twigs. The substitution of the animal sacrifice for the human is 
easily recognized in the stories of the offering up of Isaac by 
Abraham and Iphigenia by Agamemnon. But this substitution was 
not practiced by all the heathen Semites. Even at the time of the 
Kings of Israel, the Canaanites, as is well known, sacrificed their 
first-born as burnt-offerings to Moloch, and down to the time of 
Jeremiah the prophets had to contend constantly with the ineradi- 





1W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites. 
* Rohde, Psyche, p. 247 f., 366 f.; Frazer, The Golden Bough, III, 125 f., 


II, 39 ff. 
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cable tendency on the part of the Israelites toward similar heathen 
aominations. This proves how deeply the notion of the necessity 
for human sacrificial atonement was rooted in Semitic religion. 
Moreover, the sacrifice was regarded as the more effective, the 
more the life offered up was of high rank and value. 

Philo of Byblus? tells us that it was an old custom for the ruler 
of a city or of a people, in times of great danger, to give up his 
beloved son as a vicarious sacrifice to the evil spirits for the whole 
people, and the children thus sacrificed were put to death with mys- 
tical rites. 

An instance of such a sacrifice of a king’s son is recorded con- 
cerning the king of Moab in 2 Kings iii. 27. We are told of the 
Carthaginians that they attributed their defeat and the siege of 
their city by Agathocles (308 B.C.) to the wrath of Baal, because 
for some time the sacrifice of the children of noble families had 
been replaced by that of the children of slaves. Consequently they 
decided to reconcile their god by throwing a hundred children of 
the noblest families into the fiery throat of his brazen image, and 
this number was increased by three hundred voluntary sacrifices 
in addition.? This horrible practice was still secretly kept up 
among the Carthaginians even at the time of Tertullian,? in spite 
of all the endeavors of the Roman authorities to suppress it. 

This opinion that the sacrifice of royal children is especially 
efficacious, is connected with time-honored belief of the Orient 
in the incarnation of the deity in kings. In such cases, therefore, 
it is a divine or semi-divine life that is offered up to the deity, and 
this leads us to the fundamental idea of the dying and resurrected 
god, which was the basis of the mysteries. In its original form it 
is one of the earliest factors in religious legends and customs, and 
is due to the annual dying off of the vegetation in the fall, and its 
renewed life in the spring. Childish imagination everywhere looked 
upon these natural processes as the fate of the spirits and deities 
that work in nature, and gave expression to this view in correspond- 





* According to Eusebius, Praepar. evang., IV. 16. (156d). 
* Diodorus, XX, 14. 
® Apologeticus, 6. 
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ing acts of worship, indicative of sorrow or of joy. These acts of 
worship, however, were not merely symbols, but were intended to 
be at the same time magic means for averting the threatened’ an- 
nual destruction of the divine life in nature, and for assisting in 
its victorious resurrection. 

Survivals of this primitive belief are to be found almost every- 
where in the form of popular customs, such as the driving out of 
winter and death in the spring-festivals of the May-queen, or in 
the harvest-festivals of the “corn-mother” or the “maiden,” the per- 
sonification of the corn-demon, and other similar celebrations. 
From these universally diffused primitive conceptions and customs 
there were developed among the nations of Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
Greece more distinctive myths of the death and return of a god, 
whose former life was represented by the rites of every recurring 
yearly celebration. With increasing culture, anxiety for the pres- 
ervation of the life of nature was overshadowed by the need of 
a guarantee for the preservation of individual life after death. 
Then these myths and rites, dealing originally only with the annual 
death and revival of vegetation, or of the indwelling spirits and 
deities, became the symbols and mystic means of the mysteries 
guaranteeing to the initiates future life. 

The Egyptian Isis-mysteries were based upon the myth of 
Osiris, originally a god of vegetation. Osiris was killed by his 
brother Set, the demon of the parching summer-heat, and after- 
ward ruled the underworld as king and judge of the dead, but lived 
again on earth in his son Horus, who avenged his death upon Set, 
his enemy. This myth was commemorated by a religious drama 
at the autumnal celebration the seventeenth to the twentieth of 
Athyr (November), first by a service of mourning on the seven- 
teenth, the day of Osiris’s death, then by a festival of joy upon the 
ninteenth, the third day after his death, when the body of Osiris 
was found again by Isis, his sister and wife.? In a similar manner 





* A profusion of further particulars is to be found in Frazer’s The Golden 
Bough, II., Chapter 3, §§ 2 ff. The same source is authority for the follow- 
ing statements concerning the mysteries. 

* Plutarch, [sis and Osiris, ed. Parthey, chap. 13, 39, and p. 235. 
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the death of Adonis was commemorated in Byblus at the spring 
festival by the mourning of women, and on the next day his resur- 


rection and ascension to heaven was celebrated with rejoicing.’ 

According to another legend, Adonis is said, like Persephone, 
to spend-half the year in the underworld, and the other half on this 
upper world with his beloved Aphrodite (Astarte). 

The part played by Adonis in Syria, was taken in Phrygia by 
Attis, the beloved of the “great mother,” Cybele. The festival of 
the vernal equinox, lasting four days, was celebrated in his honor. 
In this, first the death of the god, the result of his voluntary emas- 
culation, was mourned with dirges and symbolically represented 
by the priest’s making an incision in his own arm, and offe-ing up 
the flowing blood as a sacrifice, while others by voluntary emascu- 
lation entered the ranks of the god’s followers.2 Then on the 
fourth day came the “festival of joy,” in celebration of the resur- 
rection of the god, when the priest anointed the lips of the mourners 
with oil, uttering the formula: 


“Be glad, ye pious, since the god is saved 


We too shall rescue find from our distress!” * 


The mysteries of Demeter and Persephone have for their basis 
substantially the same myth, but in this case the goddess mourns 
the death of her daughter instead of that of husband or lover. The 
daughter (who like her mother, Demeter, is the personification of 
vegetation) was snatched away from the flowers of the meadow 
by Pluto, the lord of the lower world, was carried down to his 
realm of shadows and sought by her mother everywhere on land 
and sea. Then, because the grief of the goddess checked the fruit- 
fulness of all vegetation on earth, theatening to produce a universal 
famine, the daughter was restored to her mother by the behest of 
Jove with the stipulation that she should remain half the year with 
her husband in the lower world and the other half with her mother 





*Lucian, De dea Syra, 6. 
*Prudentius, Peristephanon, X, 1061-1075. 
* Firmicus Maternus, De errore prof. rel., chap. 3, 22. 
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in the upper world. The dramatic representation of this story of 
the two goddesses, especially of Demeter’s search and lamentation, 
were the subject matter of the Eleusinian mysteries. Doubtless the 
original purpose of these mysteries was merely the preservation 
and fostering of the fertility of nature by means of the magic 
symbolism of the ceremonials; but later, under the influence of 
guaranteeing to the initiates a happy future existence.’ 

Dionysos, like Osiris, with whom the Greeks frankly identify 
him,? is among the nature-gods, whose violent death, dismember- 
ment and subsequent resurrection were recounted in legends of 
varying forms, and represented in corresponding mystic rites. 
Among these rites was that of the dismemberment of the god, in 
which the worshippers tore the flesh of a steer with their teeth and 
consumed the bloody flesh in order to become thereby participants 
in the imperishable life of the god, who was incarnate in the steer. - 
In this mystic communion the death and life of the god were con- 
stantly renewed and assimilated.® 

Closely connected with these legends of the violent death of 
a deity are those of the voluntary descent of a god or a hero into 
the lower world and of his safe return. The oldest of these is the 
Babylonian myth of Istar’s descent into hell.* In order to find 
the water of life, which is to bring back to life her lover Tammuz, 
the goddess descends into the “land without return.” Arriving at 
the gate of the lower world she peremptorily demands admission 
of the gate-keeper, theatening, in case of refusal, to force the gates 
open and to lead back to the upper world all the spirits imprisoned 
within. Reluctantly the mistress of the underworld permits her 
entrance, ‘‘according to the ancient laws,” that is, at each of the 
seven gates a portion of her clothing is taken from her so that she 





‘Firmicus Maternus, De errore profan. religionum, chap. 7. Hyginus, 
Fabulae, 146. Ovid, Metamorph., V., 509-571. 

* Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, chap. 35. Firmicus Maternus, De errore 
prof. relig., chap. 6. 

*Clemens Alex., Protrept. I, 12, 17 f. Compare Rohde, Psyche, 301 ff., 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, II, 165. 

*Schrader, Héllenfahrt der Istar, also Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament, second edition, 561 ff. 
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finally enters the underworld quite naked, is there immediately put 
behind lock and key and is attacked by sixty diseases. 

But since the removal of the goddess of fertility threatened to 
put an end to all propagation of men and beasts on earth and to 
bring on universal death (Compare the same thought in the De- 
meter legend, ante p. 677), the supreme god, Ea, created the hero 
Assusunamir and sent him to the underworld to liberate Istar. At 
the command of the messenger of the gods the mistress of the 
underworld releases the captive goddess, has her sprinkled with 
the water of life and at each of the seven gates through which she 
has to pass on her return one of her garments is given back to her. 
The poem seems to close then with the account of how the lover of 
Istar, Tammuz, is washed with the water of life, anointed with oil 
and thus recalled to life, whereupon the lamentation passes over 
into the playing of flutes accompanied by the shouts and games of 
those taking part in the ceremonies, evidently a description of the 
same rites of a spring festival as were performed in honor of 
Osiris, Adonis, Attis, Demeter, and Persephone. 

The nearest relationship to this Babylonian myth of a descent 
into hell is one found among the Mandzans, a Judzo-Babylonian 
sect. Here the divine hero, Hibil-Ziwa, is called into existence to 
the end that he may descend into the underworld, overcome the 
dragon of darkness, shut the princess of hell into prison, and lib- 
erate and lead back to the world of light the good spirits there 
detained.’ What Istar merely threatened in the myth just cited: to 
burst the gates of the underworld and lead forth the dead, is actu- 
ally accomplished by the divinely appointed messenger Hibil-Ziwa 
on behalf of the good spirits. Thus this Mandzan myth constitutes 
the transition stage from the pagan to the Gnostic-Christian con- 
ceptions of the same sort. 

In the hymn of the Naassene (Ophitic) Gnostics? the mani- 
fold distresses of the human soul are for the first time portrayed as 
it wanders about in the labyrinth of earthly life, unable to find the 





*Brandt, Die manddaische Religion, p. 213 ff., 191. 
* Hippolytus, Philosophumena, V, 11. 
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exit. Therefore, the hymn proceeds, the celestial saviour-spirit 
Christ prayed to his father: “Send me! In possession of the seals 
I will go down, will wander through all zons, disclose all secrets, 
make known the figures of the gods, and impart the hidden fea- 
tures of the sacred way, called ‘Gnosis.‘” According to the Gnos- 
tic conception, then, salvation consists in the descent of the heav- 
enly Christ-spirit into all the realm of earth, liberating the souls 
held captive by the (earthly and infernal) powers that are hostile 
to God, by means of the mysterious knowledge of these powers 
and the control over them thus acquired. Thus, too, according to 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, the souls in the netherworld are 
obliged to protect themselves against the assaults of demoniac pow- 
ers by the possession and use of mysterious names and formulz. 
From the circles of syncretic Gnosticism the myth of the des- 
cent into hell went over into ecclesiastical Christianity. It is found 
frequently in the apocryphal gospels and acts of the apostles which 
were widely read in the first Christian centuries. Thus, for instance, 
in the Gospel of Peter, the resurrected Christ is asked by a heavenly 
voice: “Hast thou preached obedience to those who sleep in 
death?” and his answer is “Yes.” This indicates that in the inter- 
val between his death and his resurrection Christ descended into 
hell and presented himself before the world of shades as its ruler 
and master. How important this thought was to primitive Chris- 
tians, and how earnestly they boasted of this particular superiority 
of the Christian faith over the kindred mysteries of paganism is 
shown by the eloquent disquisition of the old apologete and polemic 
Firmieus Maternus: While in the case of the pagan divinities only 
their death is known but their resurrection is neither prophesied 
nor attested by eye-witnesses, on the other hand the Son of God 
accomplished what he promised in advance, “he closed the gates of 
the infernal regions and broke the spell of the harsh law of death; 
in three days' he assembled together the host of the just that 





*This “triduum” does not harmonize exactly with the Gospel account, 
since there are between Good Friday afternoon and Easter Sunday morning 
not three times twenty-four, but only about forty hours. The expression 
“triduum” is well chosen with reference to the festival of Attis-Cybele, 
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wicked death should no longer have dominion over them. In order 
that their merits might no longer lie in endless hopelessness he 
broke open the eternal prison-house, and its iron doors fell down 
at the command of Christ. Then the earth trembled to its very 
foundations in the presence of the divinity of Christ, the sun sank 
into night before completing his daily course, and darkness covered 
the face of the earth. All the elements were agitated when Christ 
fought the fight against the tyranny of death. Three days this 
struggle lasted until the evil powers of death were conquered and 
broken. Then behold, after three days the dawn breaks more 
brightly than ever; the sun with dazzling rays pays homage to the 
almighty God, Christ; the beneficent divinity conquers and the 
host of the just and holy accompany his triumphal chariot. Then 
in exalted joy humanity exclaims: O death where is thy sting? 
The divine Saviour marching in front commands the opening of 
the gates of heaven: Open, open! Break the eternal seals! The God, 
Christ, has trodden death under foot and calls back to heaven the 
men whom death had taken captive! Forthwith the guardian of 
heaven recognize the Son of God; they see the spoils of the de- 
feated enemy and recall the primal order, and they and all those 
rising to heaven cry together: Lift up the gates, ye gatekeepers, 
that the King of Glory may come in! The Father gives back to his 
returning son the scepter of the kingdom and concedes to him a 
throne of equal authority, in order that he may reign and rule in 
the eternal majesty of his divinity.” 

Graeco-Roman legends also are familiar with many descents 
into hell and ascents into heaven. The descent into hell of Odys- 
seus in Homer, and its development along the line of gradually 
growing vividness in the conceptions of the future life, was early fol- 
lowed in epic poetry by stories of similar journeys of other heroes, 





where the joyful feast of the resurrection of the god followed the mourn- 
ful ceremony for his death on the fourth day, that is, after three days. On 
the other hand, the Gospel reckoning corresponds to that of the festival of 
Osiris and Isis, where the mourning on the seventeenth of the month Athyr 
was followed by a jubilee on the nineteenth. Finally it should be observed 
that the New Testament Easter tradition itself hesitates between “on the 
third day” and “after three days,”—a very noticeable parallel! 
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as of Theseus, Peirithous, Orpheus, Heracles, AZneas, and Pythag- 
oras. Primitive legend, poetic imagination and religious specula- 
tion had about equal share in the development of these legends. 
Most familiar of all is the descent into Hades of the mythical 
singer Orpheus, whom legend represented as a prophet, thaumatur- 
gist and lustratory priest, and upon whose revelations the Orphic 
sect founded their occult doctrines and mysterious rites, which were 
intended by means of the recognition of its divine origin and by 
mystic rites and ascetic practices to release the soul shut up in its 
bodily prison, and to elevate it to immortal life. 

In the writings attributed to Orpheus there are detailed de- 
sciptions of the other world, its punishments and rewards, as the 
hero is said to have seen them on his journey to Hades. Indeed in 
these Greek legends of the descent into Hades the chief concern 
was to obtain a knowledge of the affairs in the other world, which 
might serve incidentally to preserve the life of the initiated in that 
world, and not to enable him to overcome the powers of death 
directly. However, there may be found a beginning in this direction 
in the legend of Heracles who is said to have subdued Cerberus, the 
dog of Hades. 

The ascents into heaven are found in various forms, partly as 
a final translation of a divine, or divinely favored, hero to the re- 
gions of perfect bliss, partly as a temporary elevation of a soul in 
a state of ecstasy, in which it gets an opportunity to see the stages 
and dangers of the way to heaven—a visionary prototype, followed 
further by the eschatological conception of the ascent into heaven 
of pious souls in general. Hebrew legend tells of but two “trans- 
lations,” that of Enoch, who was “lifted up from the earth and 
translated unto God,” or “passed away,” and that of Elijah who 
went up to heaven in a fiery chariot.” 

But in the Greek legends translations occur very frequently 
and in many different forms. to the Elysian fields, to the islands 
of the blest, to a cave, a mountain, the depths of the sea, or, finally, 





*Rohde, Psyche, p. 278 ff. 
?Gen. v. 24; Sirach xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Josephus, Antig. I, 3, 4; 2 Kings 
ii, 11. ; 
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to the ideal hights of Olympus, the heaven of the gods.’ Here the 
notion originally was that the entire man, body and soul, was 
transported directly into future bliss without having to pass through 
the gates of death. But later the sceptical came to consider the 
bodily ascension, as ancient legend had represented it in the case 
of Heracles and Romulus, no longer credible and accordingly re- 
stricted the transition to the incorporeal soul. 

The legend of Heracles? is, moreover, of special and typical 
interest in several respects: He is the son of Zeus and a human 
mother, Alcmene; he has to contend all his life with the hostile 
destiny which the jealous Hera inflicted upon him; he demonstrates 
his divine power in great tasks and combats which consist for the 
most part in the conquest of hostile powers in both this world and 
the next (for instance that of the dog of Hades) ; in particular, he 
liberates Prometheus, the representative of curse-laden humanity, 
from the punishment inflicted upon him by the gods, his fetters, 
and the vulture that daily tore his flesh; finally he mounts the 
funeral pile of his own free will and is transported thence directly 
to the side of Zeus upon Olympus and becomes a sharer in the im- 
mortality of the gods through the draught of ambrosia. Nothing 
less than this seemed to the authors of the legend a worthy close 
to the life of such a divinely begotten hero who had expended it 
in struggles for the welfare of humanity. 

But the mythical heroes of prehistoric times are not the only 
ones of whom has been told the legend of an ascension to 
heaven. It was transferred also to the great men of history, as 
was the legend of divine descent. “After divine honors had been 
paid to the kings and queens of the Macedonian Empire of the 
East, following the example of Alexander the Great himself, the 
fable ventured into the light that the divine monarch did not die at 
the close of his earthly existence, but had only been ‘snatched away 
by the divinity,’ and continued to live.”* Suetonius tells us of Caesar 





‘Details on this subject are collected by Rohde, Psyche, 64 ff., 658 ff. 
? Hyginus, Fabulae, 29 ff. Diodorus Sic., Hist., IV, 8-30. 
* Rohde, Psyche, p. 663. 
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(Julius, 88) that he was placed among the number of gods after 
his death not merely by imperial decree, but in accordance with 
the conviction of the people, for during the games decreed in his 
honor by Augustus a comet appeared in the heavens for seven 
days, and this was regarded as the soul of Czsar which had as- 
cended into heaven. And likewise of the Empéror Augustus it 
was believed that he soared up to heaven from the pile that con- 
sumed his earthly remains. A pretor is even said to have testified 
under oath that he saw the image (the soul) of the Emperor flying 
up to heaven. (Sueton, Octavius, 100.) 

Later at the funerals of the emperors an eagle was made to fly 
up from the funeral pile, which was supposed to bear the soul to 
heaven. That this was not simply fawning flattery, but that it 
corresponded to the superstition of the time is evident from the 
fact that similar things were told and believed regarding other re- 
markable men. When Peregrinus Proteus cast himself into the 
flames at Olympia, in order to follow his model, Heracles, even in 
this close of his life, a venerable old man asserted directly after 
that he had seen a vulture fly up to heaven out of the flames, and 
that he had met Peregrinus himself, transfigured and wearing a 
white garment, with the wreath of victory on his head. Soon after 
this he was worshipped as a god in his native city, and in his sanc- 
tuary it was believed that oracles were received and miraculous 
cures experienced.’ 

So also concerning the end of the remarkable man, Apollonius 
of Tyana, various legends were circulated of his mysterious dis- 
appearance in the temple of Athena at Lindus, or in that of the 
Cictynna in Crete, and his biographer Philostratus (8, 31) finds a 
confirmation of his apotheosis in the fact that the grave of Apol- 
lonius is nowhere to be found on earth. 

The notions of the ascension of a soul to heaven in a state of 
ecstasy, and of such ascension by souls of the departed in general, 
such as are found in Jewish and Orphic apocalypses, in Gnostic, 





* According to the account of Lucian, which is also confirmed by Anaxag- 
oras’s Defence of the Christians, chap. 23. 
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Mandzan and Mithaic’ liturgies, must be passed over here, being 
too remote from my theme. This would be a proper subject for a 
comparative treatment of the doctrines of the end of things (escha- 
tology), which would be a very profitable task. On the other hand, 
essential features of the primitive Christian belief in Christ as lord 
and giver of life are found in the notion that his life was imparted 
to his followers through the belief in his name, in that of baptism in 
his name, and also in that of partaking of his flesh and blood in the 
Lord’s Supper. Many parallels are found to these three points in 
the religious history of both Orient and Occident. 

In the very instructive book by W. Heitmiller, In the Name of 
Jesus (an investigation into the New Testament on the lines of 
historical philology and religion, especially on primitive Christian 
baptism), there is to be found a vast collection of material on the 
theory and practice of the “belief in the name” in both Biblical and 
extra-Biblical religions. I- must restrict myself here to giving a 
few specimens from this collection. In early religions the name is 
never a mere word or image, but has a very real value, standing in 
the closest mystical relation to the nature and destiny of the one 
who bears it, indeed, it is in some sort presented as an independent 
representative of his essence and effective power. A change of 
name signifies 4 regeneration of the person, his release from the 
destiny that clings to the old name. A curse that is pronounced 
upon the name of a person brings mischief to the person himself. 
One who knows and utters the name of any divinity or demon ob- 
tains a certain power over the being himself, which he can then 
use for good or evil purposes, for attack and defence, whence the 
use of the sacred or mysterious names in all sorts of sorcery. 

On the other hand, the appeal to the name of a divinity brings 
the divinity himself near to the one who prays and establishes a 
mystic union between them, whereby the man who prays is 
charmed against maleficent powers. One who is “blessed in the 
name of Yahveh” gains the protecting power of this god and is 





1Cp. Bousset, “Die Himmelsreise der Seele,” in the Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, IV, Nos. 2 and 3. Dietrich, Eine Mithras-Liturgie, p. 179 ff. 
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under his especial guardianship. By “the name of the great gods 
the messenger of the gods, Assusunamir, conjures the mistress of 
the underworld and compels her to release Istar. By means of the 
seal ring with the inscription of the cryptonym of darkness Hibil- 
Ziwa forces the passage through the gates of the underworld. By 
knowing and uttering the names of the spirit powers which con- 
trol the gates of the celestial world the soul compels her admission 
on the journey to heaven. By the name of his father and his 
mother the prince in the hymn of the soul in the Acts of Thomas® 
charmed the serpent and lulled it to sleep, and thus got possession 
of the pearl which it was guarding, which made possible his return 
from foreign parts (the world) to his heavenly home. By the 
acquisition of mysterious names the initiates in the Eleusinian and 
Orphic mysteries attained the pledge of bliss in the world to come. 
In the Phrygian mysteries the priests bore the name of the god 
Attis in order to identify themselves with him. Thus we read in 
the Leiden charm-papyrus II*. “Thou art I and I am thou: what- 
ever I say must come to pass, for I bear thy name as amulet in 
my heart; not all Styx, when roused, shall overcome me, nothing 
will oppose me, no spirit nor demon nor other mischief of Hades, 
for the sake of thy name which I have in my heart and which I 
call upon. Therefore hear me in everything, O gracious one; give 
me unassailable (i. e., proof against witchcraft) health, welfare, 
success, honor, victory, strength, amiability, hold in bound (in- 
validate) the (spellbinding) glances of all my adversaries, give me 
favor for all my undertakings!” Although this prayer comes from 
a charm-papyrus, nevertheless it may be regarded as a typical ex- 
pression of the belief in the power exerted by names that was com- 
mon to antiquity, with its mysticism and its magic. According to 
this belief, to “believe in a sacred (divine) name,” is the same 
thing as bearing it in one’s heart and thus being filled with the 





*Cp. Origen’s account of Orphian Gnosticism, c. Cels. VI, 30 ff., and the 
report of Hippolytus on the Gnosticism of the Naassenes (Philosophumena, 
V, 11 at top, and:p. 67). 

*Lipsius, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten, I, 293. 

* Dietrich, Abraxas, 196. Heitmiiller, loc. cit. 214. 
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supernatural powers which are represented by the being appealed 
to; to “call upon his name” is not an empty form of words, but 
the establishment of a real connection with this supernatural power 
whereby it is manifested and experienced in marvellous effects. 

If we apply this thought to the Christian sphere, believing in 
the name of Jesus Christ and calling upon it signifies a mystical 
union with the nature of the son of God, the vanquisher of Satan 
and death, the miraculous saviour and lord of the world, and there- 
by an appropriation or absorption of all the vital forces peculiar to 
this being and proceeding from him. The mysticism and sorcery 
of the ancient belief in the power of a name is by no means elimi- 
nated here, but it does become the vessel for a higher content of 
spiritual experiences of truly ethico-religious value; it is, in brief 
ethically exalted. 

The same is true of baptism in the name of Jesus Christ, save 
that here there is added to the magic power of the name pro- 
nounced, as a supplementary means, the sacramental purifying and 
animating power of the water, which, by calling upon his name, is 
filled with its magic powers, like a storage battery charged with 
elecric force. The view which is at the base of this is connected 
with the most elementary conceptions and usages of faith and wor- 
ship among all nations. The myth of the descent of Istar into hell 
brings us near to the source of it: she went down in order to fetch 
the “water of life” to revive Tammuz. Being attacked in the 
underworld by sixty diseases, she is then, at the command of the 
queen of hell, sprinkled by the infernal water-nymphs with the 
water of life and is enabled to return again safe and sound to the 
world of the living; then Tammuz is recalled to life by being 
washed with the animating water. This was dramatically repre- 
sented at the summer fesival in the month of Tammuz (June or 
July), he lamenting women pouring water over the statue of 
Tammuz. 

Just so at the feast of Adonis the image of the god, sometimes 
in human form, sometimes in the form of plants (Adonis), was 
thrown into the water in order to accomplish the revival of the god 
of fertility by this symbolic-magic performance. In the processions 
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of the Osiris festivals the water vessel was always carried ahead in 
honor of the god,’ water being regarded in Egypt as an exhalation 
of Osiris, and accordingly a divine substance. 

Upon this assumption are based all the widely recurring cere- 
monies of purification: the divine power inherent in the water 
serves to expel demons and their baneful poison. Among the Per- 
sians, for instance, the person who has become impure by touching 
a dead body is sprinkled with water to drive the devil out of him, 
the evil spirit gradually retiring from all the limbs of the body as 
they are touched by the water, escaping finally through the toes of 
the left foot.2 Among the Greeks and Romans, too, all those who 
took part in a funeral were wont to purify themselves from the 
defilement by the use of consecrated water. But since sin and 
guilt, as well as disease and death, appeared from the primitive 
standpoint of animistic conceptions as a demoniac taint, the sprink- 
ling with pure water taken from running springs was also regarded 
as a means of washing off sin and guilt. In the familiar verse, 

“Ah, nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina cedis 

Fluminea tolli posse putetis aqua!” (Fasti, II, 45), 
Ovid ridicules this convenient manner of religious purification and 
expiation of guilt (which, however, does not come, as he thinks, 
from Greece alone, but was distributed equally over all countries). 

As late as the third and fourth centuries we find in books of 
sorcery directions for purification which recommend as an effec- 
tive spell against every evil of body or soul the waters from three 
or seven springs (in case of murder from fourteen springs). 

But the same divine power of water which expels demons and 
counteracts their harmful influence, serves elsewhere to impart 
beneficent spiritual powers and to transport man into a condition 
of divine inspiration, of enthusiasm. Thus the Pythia, the priestess 
of the Delphic Apollo, was filled with the spirit of the god (é@e0s) 





* Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, chap. 36. Further examples from popular 
customs are collected in Frazer’s The Golden Bough, II, 120-126. 


*Chantepie de Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, 2d ed., II, 191. 
* Rohde, Psyche, p. 361 ff. 
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by a draught form the Castalian fountain, and thus inspired to 
prophesy. In the initiations of the various mystery cults sacred 
ablutions were not merely the means of purification, but also of a 
rebirth, of securing a participation in the imperishable life of the 
god, of resurrection. According to Tertullian,’ in the Eleusinian 
mysteries and in those of Isis and of Mithras the initiate was 
dipped into water as a means for the expiation of his sins and as a 
symbol of resurrection. This is confirmed for the mysteries of 
Isis by the description in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius (11, 21, 
23): the act of consecration consisted in a symbolical pilgrimage 
to the land of the dead and a return to the light, a “rebirth for the 
course of a new salvation,” whence the day of the consecration 
was called the “sacred birthday.” The initiates of the mysteries of 
Mithras were said to be “born again forever.” In the recently ed- 
ited Mithras liturgy’? the initiate prays: “If it has pleased you 
(gods) to surrender me to the birth unto immortality, in order that, 
after the present distress which so sorely besets me, I may behold 
the immortal primal cause with the immortal spirit and ‘the im- 
mortal water, so that I may be regenerated through spirit and the 
holy spirit may move within me when I am purified and exempt 
from guilt by sacred ceremonies. . . . After this man, born from a 
a mortal mother, has been begotten of thee anew to-day, being 
called into immortality from among so many thousands according to 
the counsel of the exceedingly good god, he strives and longs to 
worship thee to the best of human ability. Greetings to thee, O 
lord of the water, founder of the earth, master of the soul! Being 
born again, I perish by being exalted, and when I am exalted I die; 
born by the birth which brings forth life, I am ransomed through 
death and go the way which thou hast marked out according as 
thou hast established the law and founded the sacrament.” As the 
editor of this litury remarks,this is the clearest and most thorough- 
going application of the figure of death and regeneration that we 





"De baptismo, 5, and de praescript. haer. 40: in the mysteries of Mithras 
an imago resurrectionis is represented. 


* Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, pp. 5, 13, 15, 166. 
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have in any liturgical text of antiquity. It finds its closest analogy 
in the Pauline characterization of baptism as a symbolical partici- 
pation in the death and resurrection of Christ (Rom. vi). 

It is no wonder that this resemblance seemed to Tertullian and 
other early apologists so striking that they thought it could be ex- 
plained only on the assumption of diabolical imitation of Christian 
usages. But in fact it is to be explained from the fundamental 
views common to animistic nature religions, and Tertullian himself 
reveals this most clearly in the manner in which he refers the vir- 
tue of baptism to the miraculous power inherent in water from the 
time of the creation, when the spirit of God brooded upon it, a 
power which could be restored and increased by calling upon the 
name of Christ: “With the increase of the mercy of God more vir- 
tue attached to water: that which had formerly cured bodily ills 
now restored the spirit, that which had accomplished temporal wel- 
fare now renewed unto eternal life.” That is to say, baptism is 
the fulfilment of the ancient rites of lustration infused with an 
ethical sense. .. How strong and how long the magical element per- 
sisted in the ceremonies of primitive Christian baptism is clearly 
shown by the custom of the church at Corinth, mentioned without 
condemnation by Paul, of receiving baptism for the benefit of de- 
ceased relatives, (1 Cor. xv. 29), to which a perfect parallel is 
offered in the Orphic intercession for the souls of sinful ancestors, 
and the “ransom and purification of living and dead” promised 
by Orphic priests through the rites of Dionysius.” 

The same relation as between Christian baptism and the an- 
cient rites of lustration exists between the Christian supper, or, 
according to Paul, Lord’s Supper, and the ancient sacrificial meals, 
the ground thought of which is that partaking of sacred food brings 
the partaker into mystic communion with the life of the divinity.’ 





1Tert., De baptismo, 5. Cp. the same thoughts in the homilies of Clem- 
entin, 11, 22 ff., and among the Elkesaitic Gnostics, Epiphan., Haer. 53. 


* Plato, Rep., 2, 364; Rohde, Psyche, 420, f. 


*Cp. Robertson Smith. The Religion of the Semites, translated into 
German by Stiibe, p. 239 (of the translation). 
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This too can be traced back to primitive Babylonian myths.’ Ea’s 
son Adapa had been endowed by his father with extraordinary 
wisdom, indeed, but not with eternal life. He might have obtained 
this also and thus have attained to entire equality with the gods if 
he had accepted the “food of life” and the “water of life” which 
were offered to him by Anu, the god of the sky. But because he 
refused to partake in this divine food, on the advice of the (sus- 
picious or jealous?) Ea, he cast away forever his chance of im- 
mortal life (just as our first parents in the Bible did, because, on 
the advice of the serpent they laid hands upon the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge and were expelled from Paradise for so doing). 
According to this conception, then, the possession of immortal life 
depends upon partaking of the celestial bread of life which is pecu- 
liar to the divinity and under certain circumstances is shared with 
his favorites. By partaking of the food of the gods, nectar and am- 
brosia, Heracles was accepted into the company of the immortal 
gods of Olympus, while, on the other hand, Persephone, by par- 
taking of the fruit of the underworld, is bound to remain there. 

From the earliest times the religious rites of all peoples have 
embraced the eating of consecrated food, which not only represents 
the life of the divinity, but also contains it in some mysterious 
fashion. Upon this is based the sacramental significance of sacri- 
ficial meals: they establish a holy communion with the life of the 
divinity, which is contained in the flesh and blood of the sacrificial 
animal—itself an incarnation of the nature god—and which is ac- 
cordingly appropriated by the one who partakes of it. 

Thus in the worship of Dionysius a bull, who was regarded as 
the incarnation of. the god of fertility, was torn to pieces by the 
teeth of the devotees, and the flesh eaten raw,? in order to transfer 
the divine life of the god to those who took part in the ceremony 
by this symbolical repetition of the sacrifice of the god himself. 
But instead of the real flesh the sacramental meal consisted only 





1 Schrader-Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, p. 
520 ff. 
*Cp. the quotations already cited, p. 678, note 3. 
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of a substitute in the form of bread baked in the shape of the sacri- 
ficial animal. Similar substitutes for the earlier sacrificial flesh 
seem to have been customary under manyfold forms in the later mys- 
teries. Thus, for instance, in the mysteries of Attis the initiate, 
before being admitted into the innermost sanctuary, declared by 
eating from the drum and drinking from the cymbal that he had 
become a devotee of Attis. We do not know the nature of the 
food and drink which were partaken of from the ritual vessels of 
the priest of Cybele, but that it was a sacramental eating and 
drinking, which was to give to the initiate a means for attaining 
eternal life, is clearly to be inferred from the polemic remarks 
added by Firmicus Maternus, who reports it to us:? “Unhappy 
man! Thou hast swallowed poison and drunken the draught of 
death! It is a very different food that gives life and salvation, re- 
freshes the languishing, recalls the wandering, raises up the fallen, 
and gives to the dying the symbols of eternal immortality: seek 
the bread and the cup of Christ to fill the human substance with 
immortal essence!” 

This contrast is notable from two different points of view: it 
shows, on the one hand, that the fundamental conception is the 
same in both cases, that the sacramental eating and drinking is “a 
remedy for death and recipe for immortality” (as Ignatius, Ad 
Eph., 20, 2, formulated the church view of the Lord’s Supper, 
which also finds pronounced expression in John vi. 51-59). On 
the other hand, it shows that the Christian sacrament also works 
as an ethical remedy for the erring and the fallen; the background 
of magic remains the same but is transformed ethically in the 
Christian spirit. This is acomplished in the Gospel of John by 
the addition of verse 63 to the theory of the sacrament which pre- 
ceded. 

Among the mysteries of Mithras also there was celebrated, 
along with the sacred lustration and the marking of the forehead 





1Many details of this sort from ancient and modern times (popular 
customs) are collected in Frazer, The Golden Bough, II, 260-300. 


* De errore prof. relig., chap. 18. 
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with the symbol of the covenant,’ a holy meal of which only the 
initiates of the higher degrees were permitted to partake. It was 
regarded as an imitation of the meal in which, according to the 
legend, Mithras himself had once sealed his compact with the sun- 
god Helios. Upon a relief of sculpture which is still preserved? 
we may see the two gods sitting together in the middle on cushions, 
each holding a cup in his right hand, before them a table with four 
small loaves of bread, each marked with a cross. On either side 
stand the initiates, their faces covered with masks that represent 
the nature of Mithras under various attributes—that is, they have 
“put on” the god in order to bring themselves into mystical com- 
munion with him. (Cp. Gal. iii. 27, “put on Christ.”’) 

Concerning the meal of Mithras, Justin (Apol. I, 66) tells us 
that “bread and a cup of water are served and certain blessings 
spoken,” and Tertullian? speaks of an offering of bread and of an 
image of the resurrection, while both apologists considered this a 
diabolical imitation of the Christian sacrament, partly overlooking 
the unquestioned priority of the pagan mysteries as compared with 
the Christian, partly explaining it as due to prophetic anticipation 
on the part of the demons. It is a remarkable coincidence, that, 
with regard to the contents of the cup of Mithras, whether is was 
only water or perhaps wine, the same uncertainty prevails as con- 
cerning the original cup in the Christian sacrament, which certainly 
did not always contain wine, since wine is nowhere mentioned in 
conection with the earliest Christian love-feasts in the Acts of the 
Apostles.* But in the church at Corinth, according to 1 Cor.xi. 21, 
the celebration with wine had become customary. This gave to the 





* Whether a brand or an anointing with oil, is uncertain. Cp. Revelation 
xiii. 16 £., xiv. 9, “the mark of the beast on brow or hand”; is this perhaps 
a reference to the symbol of Mithras? And in xiv. 10 also, might not the 
“cup of the wine of the wrath of God, poured out without mixture” contain 
an allusion to the cup of Mithras? 

*Cumont, Textes et monuments relat. aux mystéres de Mithra, I, 157 f. 

* De praes. haer., 40: “Mithras signat in frontibus milites suos, celebrat et 
panis oblationem et imaginem resurrectionis inducit.” 

*Cp. on this question: Harnack, “Brot und Wasser, die eucharistischen 
Elemente by Justin,” in Texten und Unters., VII, 1892. 
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apostle Paul (who moreover never speaks of “wine” but always of 
the “cup’”) the welcome occasion for a mystical interpretation of 
the Lord’s Supper as a communion, not only with the body, but 
also with the blood of Christ. (1 Cor. x. 16.) 

It is true, no parallel for this symbolism of blood is found in 
the meal of Mithras, but it is found in the baptism of blood of the 
bull and ram sacrifices connected with the mysteries of Cybele, and 
perhaps also with those of Mithras. This sacrifice of a ram or a 
bull, adopted into the worship of Mithras, received in that religion 
probably the significance of a sacramental imitation of the sacrifice 
of the bull, once performed by Mithras himself for the salvation of 
the world, and represented in all the pictures of the ceremonies. 
Here the bull was very likely thought of as the incarnation of 
the god himself, as was certainly the case in the worship of Diony- 
sius. The one who was to be initiated allowed the blood of the 
slaughtered bull or ram to drip upon him,' and this blood baptism 
served him as a sacramental means for obtaining participation in 
the life and death of the god. The thought of purification and 
regeneration through the sacramental symbol of death, which ac- 
cording to the above quoted liturgy, was a fundamental thought of 
the religion of Mithras, received very drastic expression in this 
baptism of blood. We may recall in this connection the Christian 
doctrine of purification and cleansing “in the blood of the lamb.”? 
(Rev. vii. 14.) 


V. 
CHRIST AS KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS. 


This apocalyptic name of Christ (Rev. xix. 16) indicates the 
dignity and power which belong to him in the belief of the early 
Christian communion. It comprises: (1) Lordship over the com- 
munion of the faithful, whose “head” Christ is as the saviour who 





* Prudentius, Peristephanon, X, v. 1008-1050. 


*In the expression peculiar to the Apocalypse of John: 10 dpviov ro éogay- 
wévov, there is a probable connection with the Phrygian sacrifice of the ram. 
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established and insured their salvation, as the lawgiver whose will 
is the guide of their lives, and as the judge who will one day reward 
each one according to his works; (2) Lordship over the world as 
the mediator and agent of its creation, government and completion. 

With this may be compared the following parallels from the 
various religious systems. The belief of the Buddhist communion 
in the supremacy of their founder is expressed in the most extrav- 
agant attributes’: He is called the joy of the whole world, the help 
of the helpless, a mine of mercy, god of gods, Brahma of Brahmas, 
the only saviour, the truly compassionate, the royal preacher who 
dispenses the ambrosia of justice, the father, helper, friend, treas- 
sure, jewel of the world; stronger than the strongest, more merci- 
ful than the most merciful, fairer than the fairest, more meritorious 
than the most meritorious, mightier than the mightiest ; who grants 
salvation to every being that merely utters his name or gives even 
a handful of rice as alms in his name; eye cannot see, ear cannot 
hear, mind cannot conceive anything more glorious and more ador- 
able than Buddha. 

To this may be added a few hymns from Chapter 23 of the 
Laudations of the Lalitavistara: “In the world of beings which had 
long been tormented by the ills of natural depravity, didst thou 
appear, king of physicians, who dost save us from all evils. Upon 
thy arrival, O leader, anxiety disappears, and men and gods are 
filled with satisfaction. Thou art the protector, the firm foundation, 
the head, the guide of the world with thy gentle, benevolent spirit ; 
thou art the best of physicians, who dost bring the perfect panacea 
and heal suffering for a certainty. Eminent for thy compassion and 
sympathy, thou dost order the affairs of the world ; eminent for thy 
severe morality and thy good works, acting independently, per- 
fectly pure, thou hast attained perfection, and being saved thyself, 
thou wilt, as the annunciator of the four truths, save other creatures 
also. The power of the evil being has been overcome by wisdom, 
courage and gentleness; thou hast attained supreme and undying 
honor; we greet thee as the conqueror of the legions of the liar 





*Collected in Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 360. 
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(Cp. John viii. 44). Thou, whose word is infallible and who, free 
from error and passion, hast trodden the path of eternal life, dost 
deserve in heaven and upon earth honor and homage beyond com- 
pare. Thou quickenest gods and men by thy exceeding clear words, 
by the rays of light which proceed from thee art thou the conqueror 
of this universe, lord of gods and men. Thou didst appear, light 
of the law, destroyer of unhappiness and ignorance, completely 
filled with humility and majesty; sun, moon, and fire are without 
light in contrast with thee and the imperishable splendor of thy 
perfection. Thou who dost teach us to know what is true and what 
is false, spiritual guide with sweetest voice, thou whose soul is 
calm, whose senses are subdued, whose heart is perfectly at rest, 
who dost teach what should be taught, who dost instruct the as- 
sembly of gods and men: I greet thee, Sakyamuni, as the greatest 
of men, as the wonder of the thousand worlds, to whom are due 
honor and homage in heaven and on earth, from gods and from 
men!” 

Finally I add the prawer of a pious believer in Buddha’ who 
was obliged to flee from his home in the eleventh century A. D. on 
account of his faith: “Whether I dwell in heaven or in hell, in 
the city of spirits or of men, let my soul be planted firmly upon 
thee, for there is no other happiness for me. Thou art my father 
and my mother, my brother and my sister, thou art my faithful 
friend in dangers. O my beloved, thou art my lord, my teacher, 
who dost give me wisdom that is sweet as nectar. Thou art my 
wealth, my joy, my delight, my greatness, my boast, my knowledge 
and my life, thou art my all, O all-knowing Buddha!” 

When the pious believer lifts his soul in such ardent prayer to 
the object of his faith—it matters not under what name—reason 
hesitates to come forward with the dry question, whether Buddha, 
who has entered into Nirvana, still exists, and whether he is omni- 
present and omniscient to hear the prayers of the faithful. The 





* According to the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic society of Bengal, 
Feb. 1890, p. 127. I am indebted for this quotation to Professor Carpenter 


of Oxford. 


oe 
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historical founder of their faith is for the Buddhist indeed only 
the temporal and transient manifestation of the eternal spirit of 
wisdom and goodness, who has come not merely once, but will for- 
ever continue to come in visible human form to carry on the 
work of salvation for mankind who will forever be in need of it. 
It is this eternal spirit of salvation then, which is the real object 
of the Buddhist belief in salvation, while the historical founder of 
the faith, as the most prominent of the manifestations of that spirit 
until now, is the immediate and tangible image in which the in- 
visible spirit becomes concrete for the worshipping eye of faith in 
his followers. 

And since Buddhism finds the desirable end of the individual 
life in general, and accordingly of its founder also, in “Nirvana,” 
meaning either complete dissolution or at least completely inactive 
calm and blessedness, therefore the historical founder cannot be 
conceived with the same dogmatic positiveness as in the case of 
Christianity to be the enthroned lord who is eternally ruling his 
followers in the exercise of divine authority. Nevertheless, in Bud- 
dhism too he is practically, in the worship of the faithful, the ever 
and everywhere present object of their confiding love. Whence it 
becomes clearly evident that here as everywhere it is simply the 
psychological demand of faith for a human manifestation of the 
eternal which led naturally to some sort of apotheosis of the his- 
torical saviour. To faith it is just as natural to combine the finite 
human person with the eternal principle of the spirit as it is inevi- 
table to the thinking mind to distinguish the two from each other - 
clearly and sharply. From the crossing of these two tendencies 
results the diagonal of the parallelogram of forces, the dogmatic 
figure of a miraculous god-man. 

From the mythology of polytheistic religions, too, many paral- 
lels to the kingship of Christ may be cited. Marduk, the city god 
of Babylon, first-born son of Ea, was called the “lord of lords and 
king of kings,” because he accomplished the conquest of chaos and 
the creation of the world, and because he controls the destinies 
of earthly kings. This last function is also ascribed to Nabu, the 
bearer and writer of the celestial tablets of fate, who is also called 
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“king and lord of the gods of heaven and earth”; he was perhaps 
originally identical with Marduk, and was distinguished from him 
later as the celestial scribe, patron of wisdom and oracles, the 
Babylonian Hermes and Thot. 

In Egypt after the foundation of the new Theban kingdom 
the city god of Thebes, Ammon-Ra, was worshipped as the hidden 
creator, “the lord of the thrones of earth and king of the gods,” 
uniting in himself all the qualities and powers of the other gods. 
But the judge in the realm of the dead is Osiris, beside whom is 
stationed as divine scribe, Thot, who, as god of the wonder-working 
word, shared also in the creation of the world and became the pa- 
tron of wisdom, of oracles, and of magic, in some measure a per- 
sonification of the divine word of revelation, or Logos. 

In the Persian religion? Ahura-Mazda, the wise lord, is the 
creator, sustainer, and guardian of the world; with him are asso- 
ciated as personifications of his two chief attributes, wisdom and 
justice, the spirits Vohu mano, “the good thought” (Logos), the 
first-created of good spirits, mediator of creation and of the reve- 
lation of the law, and gatekeeper of heaven, and Asha vahista, the 
spirit of justice, guardian of the cosmic order and mediator of the 
cosmic government, executor of the court of rewards and punish- 
ments in the next world. Along with these are also Sraosha the 
pure and victorious hero, conqueror of the demons, guide of souls, 
and judge in the world to come, who also plays a decisive part in 
the last crucial combat at the end of the world; and last of all 
Mithras, the friendly god of light and truth, the foe of the demons 
and champion of the faithful, the judge of souls in the underworld, 
of whom it is said in an ancient hymn that Ahura-Mazda created 
him just as great and adorable as himself, that is, that he occupies 
a place in the rites of worship equal to that of the supreme god. 





*Schrader-Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, pp. 
374 and 402. 


*Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, II, 173 ff. Cumont, 
Textes et monuments relatives aux mystéres de Mithra, I, 240 ff. Bocklen, 
Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der parsischen Eschatologie, p. 


48 ff. 
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As this very “mediator,” who stands nearer to men, Mithras 
was halfway identified in the Perso-Babylonian-Phrygian hybrid 
religion with the sun-god and worshipped in the rites of the mys- 
teries as the special saviour of the initiated. Legend represents 
him as performing a mediatorial part even in the creation of the 
world, producing the germs of all life in plant and animal by the 
sacrifice of the cosmogonic bull. But then again he is the perpetual 
mediator of all salvation for his devotees in this world and the next, 
exemplar and helper in their conflict against all the powers opposed 
to the divine will, guide and guardian of the souls of the pious on 
their perilous journey to the upper realms of heaven. But at the 
end of things he will bring about the renewal of the world by a 
repetition of the sacrifice of the cosmogonic bull, will raise all the 
dead and prepare for the just the lifegiving drink of immortality. 

In the worship of the believers in Mithras Sunday was ob- 
served as the sacred day of the sun-god, and the annual chief festi- 
val was the celebration of the victoriously rising sun at the winter- 
solstice ; the 25th of December was the birthday of the sol invictus 
of the Mithras religion long before it became the birthday of the 
Christian saviour. How fervently the relation to the god of their 
salvation was conceived and felt we may see in the liturgy already 
cited above, from which these additional hymns may be quoted :* 

“Greetings to thee, O lord, most mighty, most powerful king, 
greatest of the gods, Helios, lord of heaven and earth, god of gods; 
mighty is thy breath, mighty is thy power; lord, if it pleases thee, 
present me to the supreme god who begot and fashioned thee!” 
And then the person who is himself lifted up into the presence of 
Mithras, speaks: “Lord of my life, remain with me in my soul; 
leave me not! I greet thee, lord, ruler of the water, founder of the 
earth, master of the soul! Lord, being lifted up I depart as one 
born again, etc.” (Cp. ante, p. 689.) 

While the saviour divinities of the mysteries, such as Mithras 
and Serapis, were credited by their worshippers with unlimited 
dominion over the world of nature and spirit—since otherwise they 





1 Dietrich, Eine Mithraliturgie, pp. 11 and 15. 
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would not be able to protect their devotees—yet the manifestation 
of this power was looked for only in the guidance of the destinies 
of the individual worshippers in this world and the next. On the 
other hand, we miss here the social-ethical ideal of the regeneration 
and conquest of earthly humanity by the victorious power of the 
heavenly lord. This ideal was peculiar to the Jewish Messiah be- 
lief, at first, indeed, with the limitation to a period of earthly sal- 
vation for the Jewish people, but with a tendency, becoming ever 
stronger in the later apocalyptic writers, to extend these national 
limits to a universal kingdom of God embracing the entire human 
race. 

In this broadened form, for which Hellenism had paved the 
way, the social ideal of a kingdom of God to be realized on a re- 
generated earth, was assimiliated by the early Christian faith, as- 
suring to it from the beginning its unqualified superiority over the 
belief of the various mystery-cults in their saving divinities. The 
belief of the Church in the kingship of Christ united in itself the 
two ideals of religious hope and longing: the guarantee of the 
perfection and blessedness of the individual life, such as was prom- 
ised to the faithful by Buddhism and the Oriental-Greek mysteries, 
and the social-ethical regeneration and transformation of mundane 
humanity into an ideal state of God, such as was the hope of 
Jewish-Hellenistic faith. 

It is self-evident that the heavenly lord, who penne to his 
worshippers the fulfilment of this double ideal, was from the be- 
ginning destined and qualified for the conquest of all other lords 
and for the sole dominion over the world. His most serious rival 
was not, however, Mithras, but the Roman emperor, the occupant 
of the imperium in the earthly world. For the personal needs of 
the pious soul individual pagans might find a certain satisfaction 
in the rites of their mysteries; but here the no less mighty longing 
of the nations for a new social order, in which justice, peace, and 
goodness should prevail, found no satisfaction and clung with so 
much the more persistent, though ever disappointed, hope to the 
earthly gods on the throne of the Czsars. In an inscription recently 
discovered at Priene, coming probably from the year 9 B. C., oc- 
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curs this hymn to Emperor Augustus': “This day (the birthday of 
Augustus) has given the whole world a new aspect; it would have 
gone to ruin had not a common happiness dawned for all men 
in him who was born this day. Well does he judge who sees for 
himself in this birthday the beginning of life and of all life’s pow- 
ers; at least the time is past when one must needs regret being 
born. For the blesing of all men, the providence which rules over 
everything in life has endowed this man with such gifts that he is 
sent to us and coming generations as a saviour ; he will put an end 
to all warfare and will gloriously develop all things. In his coming 
the hopes of them of old are fulfilled; he has not only excelled all 
the former benefactors of mankind, but it is impossible that a 
greater should ever come. The birthday of the god has brought 
with it the good tidings (“Gospels”) naturally connected with it. 
A new era must begin with his birth.” 

A similar inscription comes from Halicarnassus:? “That our 
life may be joyful the divinity has brought to mankind Czsar 
Augustus who is the father of his fatherland, divine Rome, but 
also the paternal Zeus and saviour of the human race, whose fore- 
sight has fulfilled and surpassed the prayers of all. For land and 
sea are blessed with peace, the cities flourish in harmony and 
wealth, and every good thing is to be had in abundance.” 

Finally, a certain connection of the Mithras faith with the be- 
lief in the emperor is to be detected in the address of the Armenian 
king Tiridates, who had come to Rome in company with magi, to 
Emperor Nero:* “I am thy servant, my lord; I have come to thee, 
my God, to worship thee even as I do Mithras.” 

We see from these evidences that the belief in a human in- 





1 Edited by Mommsen and Wilamowitz in the German Archzological 
Institute, XXIII, No. 3, translated and discussed by Harnack in the Christ- 
liche Welt, 1899, .No. 51. 

*In the British Museum, No. 994, according to Harnack’s report in the 
Christliche Welt, ibid. 7 

* Dio Cassius, ed. Becker, II, p. 253. Suetonius, Nero, 13 and 30 . Ac- 
cording to the attractive conjecture of Dietrich (vueitschrift fiir neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, III, 1 ff.) this historical fact is the basis of the 
Gospel legend of the homage of the Wise Men before the newborn king of 
the Jews (Matt. ii). 
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carnation of the divinity in the Roman emperor and in a divin- 
ity worshipped in the mysteries, who brought salvation for the 
next world, not only existed side by side in Asia Minor, but that 
they tended to some sort of union. But this tendency, which is so 
easily understood from a psychological point of view, could never 
be fulfilled on pagan soil because of the basic difference in the re- 
spective objects of worship. 

The conception of a saviour-god who was to guarantee not 
only the salvation of the individual soul in the next world but also 
an earthly kingdom of prosperity and peace, was already present in 
the dreams and longings of the nations at the beginning of our 
era; the only question was whence the certainty of his realization 
should come. The church received the answer to this question in 
the belief in Christ, which combined the Messiah-king of the 
earthly kingdom of God with the mystical conqueror of death and 
mediator of life into a single personality in the ideal figure of the 
eternal son of God who within the bounds of time became a man, 
died, descended into hell, subdued death and the devil, arose tri- 
umphant and ascended into heaven where he sits as a ruler of the 
world at the right hand of God, and will come again, upon the clouds 
of heaven, to judge the quick and the dead. All of these dogmas 
are found. indeed, here and there in the religious worship of dying 
antiquity, in Orient and Occident, in the manifold forms of the 
Jewish apocalyptic writings, of Oriental mysticism and gnosticism, 
of Greek speculation and Roman emperor-worship: the one thing 
lacking was a single subject to constitute the synthesis of these 
qualities, the center of crystallization about which this chaotic and 
fermenting mass of religious ideas might take shape in a new world 
of faith and hope which should comprehend both the next world 
and this. This central point was given in the person of Jesus, the 
Galilean tribal saviour and king of the Jews, who by way of the 
cross became the saviour of the world and king of the all-embracing 
kingdom of God. 
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_ CONCLUSION. 


One who surveys this mass of parallels between the belief in 
Christ held by the primitive Christians and the religious ideas of 
the surrounding world, can scarcely avoid the impression that 
Christianity cannot have fallen from the skies as something abso- 
lutely new and unique, but that it developed out of the historically 
prepared soil of the contemporary world as the fruit of the evolu- 
tion of thousands of years. 

Now it is conceivable from the psychological standpoint that 
this new and evolutionary view has upon many, both conservatives 
and radicals, such a startling effect that they forthyith draw from 
it the most extreme conclusions, thinking that Christianity is there- 
by deprived of all peculiar character and permanent value, because 
it seems to them to be merely a collection of ideas which had been 
known long before and which have become altogether antiquated for 
us. But this would be a very hasty conclusion, involving many 
errors, exaggerations and onesided judgments which careful in- 
vestigation in religious history might regard as its office to reveal 
and refute. I would only wish to indulge in a few hints in this 
direction at the present moment. 

Before all else we should guard against the frequent and wide- 
spread confusion between the inner kinship of religious conceptions 
and their outward historical relationship. It is entirely unpermis- 
sible to infer the latter from the mere existence of the former; 
such a procedure overlooks the fact that kinship of conceptions is 
not necessarily to be explained by borrowing and transference from 
one sphere to another; but on the contrary, from similar psycho- 
logical reasons and similar social conditions, like conceptions may 
arise in different places quite independently of one another, and 
have certainly thus arisen in vast numbers of cases. Accordingly, 
when similar conceptions are proven to exist, we should first in- 
quire carefully whether their similarity maw be explained as the 
result of similar conditions, or whether perchance some close or re- 
mote historical connection is with any probability to be assumed as 
existing between them. And in the answering of this question, in 
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view of the present status of archceology and ethnology, the greatest 
caution is everywhere to be urgently recommended. 

An historical connection, whether direct or indirect, is to be 
assumed with considerable probability only in those cases where the 
resemblance consists not merely in a general conception or an acci- 
dental similarity of sound, but where it involves very definite de- 
tails. In the preceding pages many instances of this kind may be 
found; I recall the similarities between the Buddhist and the Lu- 
canian stories of the infancy of the hero: supernatural birth, the 
song of praise of the heavenly hosts, apparitions of light, the proph- 
ecy of a pious seer, the adoration of the wise men, and the parallel 
to the story of the twelve-year old Jesus in the temple (Monist, XIV, 
3, Pp. 336-38) and also the parallel between the Indian Krishna 
legend and the account in Matthew of the persecution of the infant 
Jesus by Herod and the slaughter of the children in Bethlehem, 
(ibid. p. 344), and again, the parallels of the Christian stories of 
the temptation of Jesus (ibid. p. 340-41), or again, the dating of the 
resurrection “on the third day” in the Egyptian worship of Osiris, 
or “after three days” in the rites of the Phrygian Attis (ante p. 681), 
the parallel of the apocalyptic purification by the blood of the lamb 
and the Phrygian purification by the sacrificial blood of the ram 
(ante, pp. 693-694), the Mithras sacrament of bread and wine, the 
sign upon the brow, the celebration of Sunday and of the 25th of 
December as the birthday of the god (ante, pp. 692 ff., 699). With 
such individual details at least the possibility of historical influence 
is to be conceded and to some extent its probability presumed. 

On the other hand it would certainly not be warranted to 
derive the general notion of the divine sonship of Christ historically 
from a certain pre-Christian legend. In some sense or other this 
thought was common property among religious men in ancient 
times, and accordingly must find its ultimate ground in the depths 
of the universal religious consciousness, in the feeling natural to 
men, that “we are of divine origin,” a feeling which was aroused 
everywhere by the sight of extraordinary gifts and achievements — 
on the part of individual men, and which accordingly attached it- 
self to these elect heroes of human knowledge and power as the 
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representatives and guarantors of our universal kinship with God. 
And the double form in which the conception of divine sonship is 
found, without as well as within Christianity, that of the apotheosis 
of man and that of the incarnation of the godhead, can easily be 
explained on a psychological basis from the two equally true points 
of view: On the one hand the divine sonship, meaning the resem- 
blance to God, appears as the desirable ideal and goal of human 
destiny ; on the other hand the attainableness of this ideal presumes 
supernatural reality existent from the beginning, a divine capacity 
and essential tendency which can be comprehended only as the re- 
sult of an inborn divine spirit. 

Furthermore, the thought of the god-man who dies and is 
resurrected and ascends to heaven found its parallels in pagan re- 
ligions, with roots reaching back into the most primitive concep- 
tions of animistic nature religion, the annual death and resurrection 
of the divine vitality in nature. But the Christian myth is not to 
be derived from these nature myths, because it had its immediate 
origin in the historical facts of the death of Jesus and of the fol- 
lowing Easter visions of his disciples. Nevertheless, these paral- 
lels may be regarded as*important in so far as they remind us that 
the religious interpretation of those historical facts in the mind of 
the primitive Christian community did not rest upon whim or 
chance but was the expression of the same eternal cosmic law the 
truth of which has impressed itself upon mankind from the begin- 
ning: that the seed must die in order to bring forth fruit, and that 
the son of man must suffer in order to enter into his glory (John 
xii. 24 ff., Luke xxiv. 25). The dominant motive of the Christian 
drama of salvation, “Through death to life,” has some sort of arche- 
type in the myths and rites of many religions, and by this very fact 
shows itself to be one of the elementary and fundamental truths 
which, while not uttered for the first time in the Christian religion, 
are after all revealed there in their purest, because ethical and 
spiritual, form. 

And this leads us to another exceedingly important point for 
comparative religion. The mistake is frequently made in the com- 
parison of two religions, while busied with the similarities, of ig- 
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noring the differences, or of so underestimating them that the 
higher of the two seems almost brought down to the level of the 
lower. This affords a perfect historical companion-piece to the 
abuse by natural scientists of the theory of evolution, placing man 
upon a plane with the ape as a not essentially different variety of this 
species. Such aberrations contribute much to discredit the just 
claims of the notion of evolution. But the theory is not to blame 
for these perversions of it, but only its onesided and superficial ap- 
plication by many empiricists who seem to be entirely ignorant of 
the fact that every new stage of development rests upon a “creative 
synthesis,” which does not simply combine the old elements in a 
mechanical fashion, but completely reshapes them, subjecting them 
to a new and dominant law, so that the new outcome is in fact 
something entirely different from the sum of its former elements. 
This general observation finds its most brilliant confirmation pre- 
cisely here, in the relation of Christianity to earlier religions, from 
which it developed as their higher unity and purer truth. 
Primitive Christianity transformed the Jesus of history into the 
Jesus of faith by giving the objective form of an independent 
Christ spirit to the impression it received from his life and death, 
after the manner of ancient “animism.” It fused into one this in- 
corporate spirit with the celestial son of man found in the apoca- 
lypses and the son of God and Logos of gnosticism, and then rep- 
resented this supermundane celestial spirit as descending upon 
earth, becoming man, dying, returning to heaven and ruling there 
as co-equal regent with God until his return for the last judgment. 
In this human-divine drama of salvation the Christian faith had 
taken on a form of expression that was the better fitted to subdue 
paganism the closer its formal relation with the myths of paganism. 
But in this process whe could fail to see that the old forms had 
been made a vessel for an essentially new content, and had thus 
received a much deeper religious meaning and a much purer ethical 
significance than they had ever had before? All of the phantas- 





1I would cite the familiar Babel and Bible Lectures of Delitzsch, which 
have received their most adequate criticism in Gunkel’s pamphlet, Babylon 
and the Religion of Israel, 1903. 
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tic spirits, gods and heroes of the nature religions, as well as the 
earthly gods on the throne of the Czsars, sank into nothingness in 
comparison with the one lord, Christ, who thenceforth was re- 
garded as the Spirit pre-eminently (1 Cor. iii. 17), because in his 
nature faith saw combined all that which had been called into life in 
the soul of the believer by the influence of the personality of Jesus, 
and all the new life which the believer recognized as actual and 
efficient in himself and as coming from God. 

Even though this belief in the god-spirit Christ clothed itself 
again in the garment of the old myths and found its sacramental 
expression in forms of worship similar to their rites, nevertheless, 
in content and essence this Christian faith was something entirely 
different, for its dominant principle, to which the old forms were 
subjected, was no longer the alternation of life and death in nature 
but the ethical ideal of holy love recognized in the life and death 
of Jesus, which has compassion on the weary and heavy laden, 
which seeks its greatness not in ruling but in serving, and sacrifices 
life for the cause of God and of its brethren. This ideal was not 
merely devised, like the ethical ideals of the Stoics, the Platonists, 
and the Pythagoreans, which were devised by sages for sages, and 
were accordingly always problematical and never efficient among 
the people; on the contrary, it had appeared as an actuality in the 
life and death of a divinely inspired prophet and friend of the 
people. From his words and works, and most of all from his death, 
it appealed to the reason and heart of all without distinction, to 
children and philosophers, to low and high, to sinful and righteous. 
Moreover, its inspiring power was not extinguished with the death 
of the master, but it never let go of the souls of his followers, con- 
tinuing to work in them as the indissoluble bond which kept them 
united to him and to one another, and assured them of his con- 
tinued life for their benefit in the communion of the saints. 

At bottom it was perfectly natural that this ideal, which had 
been seen as a reality in the historical man, Jesus, was personified 
by the faith of the early Church in a supermundane celestial being 
and son of God. It was not only consistent with the animistic 
thought of antiquity, according to which states of consciousness in 
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general and lively spiritual emotions in particular were given ob- 
jective form as spiritual beings and explained as the influences of 
these on and in men, but there is in this procedure a permanent 
esence of truth, if only we are able to translate the early animistic- 
mythical language into the psychological and abstract language of 
to-day. No one will deny that every ideal is a transcendent quan- 
tity to which no single historical phenomenon is equivalent. Now 
love, which overcomes the demon of selfishness, which lifts the in- 
dividual out of the narrow bounds of his particular interests, and 
in society transforms the natural struggle for existence into the eth- 
ical solidarity of all—should not this love be conceived rightfully as. 
a supernatural power, as a revelation of the all-uniting spirit of 
God in the souls of men, just as the force of gravitation in the 
physical world is such a revelation? 

Kant, it is remembered, recognized the revelation of God in 
the laws of the heavenly bodies and in the law of righteousness 
within the breast of man; now love is the fulfilling of the law, 
changing the challenging commandment into the heart’s free im- 
pulse and efficient power. Why then should we not be permitted 
to recognize in love the “incarnation of the divine Logos,” which 
not only has taken place, but continues to take place wherever love 
unites the hearts of men and consecrates society into a kingdom of 
God? And since love in its highest manifestation, the sacrifice of 
the individual self for the common welfare, is confident that she 
does not lose her own self but really gains it for the first time 
(Mark viii. 35), then in fact the divinely-human act of love’s sacri- 
fice in the service of her brethren must be the way to eternal life. 
And so the drama of salvation, with its guiding motive, “Through 
death to life! Die to live!” is giving representative expression to 
an eternal truth of the moral order of the universe. 

The question might further be raised, why it was not possible 
to represent this ethical ideal directly as such without the veils of 
myth, in the teaching and example of Jesus, that is, why the Jesus 
of history instead of the Christ of faith could not become the sub- 
ject of the Gospel proclamation. Two answers may be given. 
First, in the pagan world the Gospel proclamation had to adapt 
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itself to the prevalent mode of thought—which was the mythical— 
in order to be understood by it; it could conquer the myths and 
rites of nature religion only by dressing the new ethical ideal sub- 
stance in those forms already given and thus transforming them 
from within. And secondly, we must not forget that the historical 
Jesus, even though he was the first to be mightily inspired by the 
new spirit of love and divine sonship, and gave the chief initiative 
to the awakening and control of this spirit in mankind, was after 
all not simply identical with this ideal principle. That is inherently 
impossible, because a principle or ideal can never be identical with 
an individual phenomenon in time and space but is always far 
broader than all such. 

And this is confirmed by a thoughtful glance at the reports of 
the Gospels, which show us Jesus as a child of his time and of his 
people, submissive to the law of Moses, sharing the Messianic 
hopes of his race, and especially, in accord with the apocalyptic 
mood of his contemporaries, expecting the early end of the pres- 
ent world and the marvellous coming of a new one. It was this 
apocalyptic mood which stamped upon his ethical demands their 
deep earnestness and also their ascetic-eschatological spurning of 
the “world.” Now it is simply self-evident that neither that side 
of Jesus’s thought which is attached to his national laws, nor that 
which connects with apocalyptic asceticism could become an object 
of ‘religious faith and ethical observance for all peoples and all 
times. Accordingly it was an inevitable necessity that the univers- 
ally valid and eternal ideal content, the real saving principle, should 
be separated from these individual and transient limitations of his 
personality and fixed in a supermundane form. Now what other 
form could this have been than the svymbolical language of myth, 
of religious poetry, in which at all times the imagination has clothed 
the world of the divine and the eternal, under the sensual but yet 
supersensual figures and actions of miracle and legend? 

The liberation of the Christian idea from the stubborn fetters of 
Judaism was possible only at the cost of arraying it in the mutable 
forms of myth and cult. While to be sure these were often closely 
connected with the ancient forms of nature religions, on the other 
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hand they had the great advantage of being independent of that 
historical restriction which is inseparable from the Jewish religion 
or from any other religion of laws and codes. It is true, the myths 
removed the divine activities into the past, but it was an indefinite 
and fluctuant past, which, in the rites that interpreted the myth, was 
completely transformed into a timeless present, the symbolical repe- 
tition of the mythical story representing it as an ever renewed at- 
tivity. Even such was the significance which the sacraments had 
for the early Chuch: they served to obliterate the temporary form 
of the myth of salvation by giving under symbolical forms an ever- 
present realization of the eternal spiritual truth hidden within tt, 
the perpetual incarnation of God in the hearts of the faithful be- 
_lievers and the perpetual thank offering of the believing congrega- 
tion brought to God in obedience and love.? 

Hence myths and rites were the most suitable expression for 
primitive Christian faith. But they still have many lessons for us 
also. They show us how we should allow history to guide us out 
beyond and above history to the eternal and everpresent God, who 
is a God of the living and not of the dead; they admonish us to free 
ourselves from the baneful spell of the historical letter, which looks 
‘for the revelation of God only in the documents of a dead past and, 
absorbed in this, forgets to see him in the living present. “Why 
seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here; he is arisen! 
But go to your brethren ; there ye shall see him.” We shall see the 
living spirit of Christ, this divine principle planted forever in man- 
kind, wherever the spirits of men are open to the recognition of all 
truth, wherever hearts glow for all goodness, wherever love brings 
the daily sacrifice of its own self for the common welfare, wherever 
men struggle and suffer for right and justice in society, wherever 
they believe in the perpetual coming of the kingdom of God among 
us, and where in this sign the world is vanquished. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. Otto PFLEIDERER. 





? Augustine, De civitate Dei, X, 6, 20: Hoc est sacrificium Christianorum: 
multi unum corpus in Christo. Hoc etiam sacramento altaris frequentat ec- 
clesia, quod in ea re, quam Offert, ipsa offeretur....quz, cum ipsius capitis 
corpus sit, se ipsam per ipsum offerre discit. Huic summo veroque sacrificia 
cuncta sacrificia falsa cesserunt. 
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AN OBITUARY TRIBUTE TO A MAN WHO THOUGH NOT A PROFESSIONAL 
PHILOSOPHER WAS A DEVOUT SEARCHER FOR THE TRUTH 
AND AN INDEPENDENT THINKER. 


CHOPENHAUER says that when a German hears the word 

“Idea” unctiously pronounced, his head commences to swim, 
and he feels as though he was going up in a balloon. This is a 
very tame description of the sensation one feels, and the mental 
torture endured by the inquirer, who attempts to hew his way 
through the jungle of barbarous concepts, out of which is con- 
structed the metaphysicai “system” of a Fichte or Hegel; and then 
alas! to find out that this “system” is a phantasm of the brain, 
which only explains the sort of head which invented it, but throws 
no light upon the world we live in. 

On the other hand, Schopenhauer proved to the students and 
lovers of philosophy, in his incomparable, lucid style and wealth 
of concrete illustration, that the problems of metaphysics could be 
made as clear and comprehensible as any other branch of human 
knowledge, and that absence of obscurity was the bona fides of a 
philosopher. 

The reader who takes up the philosophy of Paul Rée’ will be 
pleased to learn that in this modest brochure there is no attempt 
in a metaphysical jargon to reduce “All unto One” and then out of 
“One” to hatch the universe; which, if you could understand it, 
could only serve as a kind of intellectual chewing-cud, without an 
atom of digestible matter. Nor will he be confronted with the usual 
thick volume of German metaphysics, containing chapter after 
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chapter, and page after page of technical terminologies, building 
up some labyrinthine structure, any insight into which is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and as it is not based upon any intuitions of real 
life, becomes “stale, flat, and unprofitable” in theory as well as 
practice. 

Paul Rée has no philosophical “system” to evolve; he neither 
attempts to explain the incredible, nor to solve the insolvable. He 
treats this inquiry into the powers, cogitations, and faculties of 
the human mind as a scientist, as an accomplished physiologist ; 
and his paragraphs are short, clear, and logical, and the style is as 
terse and epigrammatic as the maxims of La Rochefoucault, whom 
he evidently admired. 

The following description of Paul Rée’s philosophy is in- 
tended as an introduction to his scientific and philosophical method 
of treatment, with a few excerpts freely translated of his para- 
graphs, illustrative of his style, matter and pithy mode of expres- 
sion, rather than a comparison with other philosophical. works, or 
a criticism of his conclusions. He treats philosophy as a science 
and not as an art or a teleological supplement. Without expressing 
it in words, he may have thought with Lord Bacon, that any in- 
quiry into final causes is fruitless, and whether it was like a “virgin 
dedicated to God” or not—it nevertheless produces nothing. His 
style is as clear, direct, and precise as that of a chemist describing 
the elements of which bodies are composed; and he neither visits 
the “cloud-cuckoo-town” of abstraction, nor appeals to his imagi- 
nation to supply data for a fictitious harmony of life. 

The book is divided into parts entitled: Origin of Conscience 
in Childhood and Humanity; Matter; Theory of Knowledge (cog- 
nition) ; Philosophical Thoughts upon the Systems of Kant and 
Schopenhauer; Vanity, etc., etc. And each subject is dealt with 
in certain labelled’ paragraphs, which facilitate the task of the 
reader, and make it easier of comprehension. 


THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIENCE IN THE CHILD. 


As this was the subject of one of his first published books, it 
may be considered as embodying his earliest and later revised 1n- 
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vestigations. Here our author claims to have made the most im- 
portant distinction, and one entirely overlooked in previous works 
on moral philosophy. Hitherto neither the German, Scotch, nor 
English philosophers have asked or answered the question,—how 
does the child of a cultured or civilized age arrive at the judgment 
opinion or feeling, that certain acts like cruelty, robbery, and mur- 
der are blameworthy and wrong, and, on the other hand, that 
acts of benevolence and love of one’s neighbor, are praiseworthy 
and right? 

Does the child of the aborigines or uncivilized races think and 
feel that cruelty, robbery, and murder are blamable: and that be- 
nevolent acts towards members of other races are worthy of praise? 
Certainly not. 

Take the case first of the child of the cultured age. The three 
great moulders and fashioners of its opinions, feelings, and judg- 
ment are religion, authority, (parental and magisterial), and its 
social companions. The child as taught by its parents, kneels and 
prays in the church, this most impressive edifice with the spire 
reaching towards heaven; and there it hears the command, as 
though it were the voice of God, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
“Thou shalt not kill, nor steal, nor lie, nor practice cruelty.” Hell 
gapes for those who disobey, and blessedness in heaven awatts 
those who obey. The mind of the child is like a phonograph, 
what is spoken into it, comes out word for word. Then comes the 
lesson which the State teaches it. The judgment that certain acts 
are blamable, is constantly taught it. It sees, hears, or reads that 
the murderer has been arrested, imprisoned, and finally executed. 
It is a moral lesson. 

So with its social companions. They also have been similarly 
instructed ; and the child finds, in every-day speech, in all the books 
it reads, the plays it witnesses, and the talk of its companions, that 
certain acts of cruelty, stealing, or murder, are condemned, and that 
acts of benevolence and love of others are praised. The child does 
not criticize, but judges precisely as it has been taught. 

But how about the child of the uncivilized epoch? Does it 
blame acts of robbery or murder? No, it praises them. The boy hears 
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his parents boasting of successful robbery or murder. He is taught 
that such deeds are rewarded by the gods; and he hears his mother 
pride herself in having a son who has killed his victim. The boy 
goes to his companions, and he hears the same thing. They may 
teproach him and say: “We will not play with you, you have not 
yet shed the blood of even an animal.” 

Poesy and religion teach him that robbery and murder are 
praiseworthy. The father who is also a priest, initiates the boy in 
the ‘religious poesy of a murder. 


“As Odin hurled his spear among the people, murder came into the 
world.” —Edda. 


In some piratical voyage he learns that cruelty receives the 
highest praise. He who can tear the infant from its mother’s 
breast and carry it off on the point of his spear, is brave, stout- 
hearted ; but the soft-hearted who cannot endure the sight of such 
cruelty is scrorned and earns the epithet of child-man. 

To return to the child of the cultured age. How does there 
arise in the child, and in the history of mankind, the judgment, 
that love of one’s neighbor is praisable? What is the love of 
one’s neighbor? It is an offshoot of mother love. Its most impor- 
tant manifestation is pity and sympathetic joy. The mother love 
feels pain when the child suffers, and joy over his joy. Here we 
have the fact that one being can love another being: an ego loving 
a non-ego. And this mother love, which not only covers her own 
children but includes the children of another, is love of one’s neigh- 
bor in the widest sense. Take the simplest case. A mother sees 
a strange child in pain; its cries, by the association of ideas, awake 
in her mind the pity she feels for the sufferings of her own child, 
and for the sufferings of every other human being. Consequently, 
this love is a natural product existing in mankind. 

But the opinion or judgment that praises this love is a product 
of culture, created by legislatures, founders of religion, which 
afterwards appear in the cultured pupil as an established customary 
opinion. And the author sets forth the different judgments held 
of it, in the successive stages of culture. How it was first con- 
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demned as a weakness by the uncivilized, but when once the people 
became cultivated the blame was changed into praise. 

Benevolent emotions were not foreign to the Fiji Islanders, 
but it was considered a weakness to give in to them. A chief at. 
the funeral of his favorite son praised as his most distinguished 
virtue “that he would have killed and eaten his own wife if‘she had 
insulted him.” 

In fact, the useless shedding of human blood was considered - 
praiseworthy. In all parts of the world, according to the reports of 
missionaries, travellers, and explorers, most of those acts which are 
punished as crimes: by all civilized peoples, are either treated as 
virtues by the uncivilized or passed over as trifles. And this is in 
accordance with their religion, usage, and mode of life It is also 
true of the heroic age of Greece. The Thracians sold their chil- 
dren into slavery, and considered robbery as the only honorable 
occupation for men. It was only in cultivated Greece in the time 
of Plato and Aristotle that these barbarous feelings were changed 
and the precepts of morality inculcated. If the reader insist that 
whenever he hears the word “murder,” instantly his judgment con- . 
demns it, as it were by instinct, he forgets that from infancy the 
notion has been planted within him, and so repeatedly brought to 
his ears, eyes, and understanding, that it has become a constant 
usage. The seed was sown before he learned to reflect. 

Words fall into two classes: those which convey an approval 
or disapproval; those which simply describe the process. For in- 
stance: Words like “murder,” “treachery,” “cruelty,” are words ex- 
pressing a judgment. You can separate them into two halves: the 
objective half, which means that some one out of revenge, avarice, 
or jealousy has killed a fellow being. In the other half the word 
conceals a judgment upon the act, viz., condemning it. In our 
childhood we learn to conceive in one word, the event and the 
judgment upon it. This is how the latter apears to us as self- 
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evident. 

Legislatures, moralists, and founders of religions have stamped 
with blame certain actions and feelings which are injurious to 
others, such as revenge, malice; and also impregnated with praise 
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those feelings and actions which are useful to others (mercy, love 
of our neighbor )—merely on account of their utility. But the child 
is taught categorically, absolutely, “Thou shalt not be revengeful! 
Mercy is praiseworthy.” Thus being educated as a child, the man 
finds in himself a conscience, which absolutely commands “Thou 
shalt” or “Thou shalt not,” and accepts them as self-evident and 
as inborn. 

Schopenhauer correctly perceived that the categorical impera- 
tive of Kant, “Thou shalt,” had its origin in his early religious in- 
struction ; but strangely enough, he did not perceive that his own 
“pity,” instead of being innate, born within us, was also a reminis- 
cence of the catechism learned when a boy. 

Schopenhauer asserts that “pity” is an incontestable fact of the 
human conscience and is not based upon suppositions, concepts, 
dogmas, myths, education, or training; but is original and innate 
in human nature itself, and reveals itself in all lands and ages. To 
this Paul Rée replies: “I agree with you in all that you say about 
pity. But the opinion, the judgment, of praise or blame which is 
passed upon pity is not innate. This opinion, this judgment, is no 
part of human conscience, nor is it essentially proper to it; but is 
in fact based upon suppositions, concepts, dogmas, myths, religions, 
education, and training; and does not lie in human nature itself, 
nor reveal itself in al! lands and ages.” 

Morality is a compticated system ; it teaches that you must love 
your neighbor, but in wer you must kill him. 

Is a man naturally good? The answer depends upon whether 
he belongs to the lower or higher stage of civilization. In the lower 
stage you ask, is the natural man revengful, cruel, and hard-hearted ? 
Yes. But with these good (praisable) qualities, bad ones are 
mixed ; he is naturally placable, soft-hearted, compassionate. Thus 
he is tolerably good, but not entirely so. 

In a higher stage of civilization: Is the natural man placable, 
soft-hearted, compassionate? Yes. But mixed with these prais- 
able (good) qualities are bad ones; the man by nature is revenge 
ful, hard-hearted, and cruel. And these bad qualities outweigh the 
good ones: thus by nature he is not good but bad. 
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What actions are universally blamed, permits of no answer. 
By the ancient Norwegians a pirate, sea-robbber, was not blamed, 
but considered a hero. It was only for utilitarian reasons, viz., 
that the soil of the country should be cultivated, that piracy fell 
into disrepute, and was ultimately punished with mutilation and 
death. 

As for the law of nature, that exists only in the heads of the 
professors of jurisprudence. Paul Rée analyses with clearness and 
’ insight the origin of the concepts, natural right, duty, justice, obli- 
gation, ownership, etc., which would take up too much space to 
quote here. In relation to the so-called moral sense, he has this to 
say: The moral sense is the relation or connection between certain 
acts and the praise or blame which we attach to them. A special 
moral sense does not exist. 

Hume’s ethics which he considered his best work, if devoid 
of error, has still a gap in it. He teaches that those qualities which 
are useful to us are stamped as virtues; but he forgets to explain 
why morality, if dependent upon utility, nevertheless appears to 
be independent. This.appearance is thus accounted for: To the 
child or pupil only the moral precept is delivered ; but not its cause, 
utility. Utility is the spool around which moral precepts are spun; 
the moralist who understands how to unwind them sees the spool, 
but the others see only the precepts. 

“He who makes the distinction, or discriminates between the 
child and the adult mankind, has eaten of the tree of knowledge: 
he alone knows what is good and evil.” 

After the laws of morality have been established for the good 
of humanity, they are impressed upon the minds of each succeeding 
generation. And the children of each succeeding generation must 
learn the rules and precepts of morality and its exceptions for them- 
selves. And as they grow up, these rules and precepts appear as 
self-evident and born within them. 


THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIENCE IN MANKIND. 


The history of the evolution of man traces this development 
from an animal. Mankind were first herders of cattle; naked 
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hunters and fishermen, leading insecure lives in dirt and misery. 
Although the intervening stages cannot be traced, one of the suc- 
ceeding steps of evolution was the appearance of family life. 
Single families scattered over large areas of territory, lived in iso- 
lated huts, the head of which became king and priest. The family 
morals forbade a member to rob or murder one of the same family ; 
but if it happened that he killed or robbed one belonging to another 
family, the act was not considered blamable by his own family. 
Each family lived in a sea of blood. Stern necessity alone pre- 
scribed certain rules of conduct. 

In due course of time, as the family multiplied in numbers to a 
people or a nation, the family morals became the morals of a nation. 
At the time when mankind were scattered and living in isolated 
families it was not blamable to rob or murder members of other 
families. The act was not punished by the chief or head of the 
family, nor condemned by the community. But the relatives of the 
murdered man would take revenge as a matter of course; and the 
more fearful the revenge, the more glorious the deed. As the 
families increased and became a people, a change took place, not 
only in their mode of thought or manner of regarding such acts, 
but also in the punishment awarded them. The historical origin of 
punishment teaches us that it was founded upon utilitarian reasons. 
To stop the shedding of blood in acts of revenge, came compensa- 
tion to the murdered man’s relatives in arms or cattle, peace-money, 
blood-money, and finally punishment by the laws of the State. 

The author traces with great clearness and illustrates with 
abundant concrete instances the various stages from individual ven- 
geance to the erection of asylums for refugees—the buying off of 
revenge, by compensation and peace-money, up to the institution - 
of fixed punishments and penalties by the State. 

He then undertakes to answer two important questions: How 
does the idea of god arise? How does the notion or conception 
arise that actions punishable by men are also punishable by the god- 
head? He goes back to the stage of the uncivilized. When the 
savage hears the coming storm growling in the distance and watches 
in fear its approach nearer and nearer, until it suddenly bursts in 
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tremendous thunder claps above his head, and sees the lightning 
flashes, not only splitting trees but killing men and cattle; in that 


moment of horror his heart quakes within him, and in the raging ° 


tempest he also hears the voice of some mighty power, and sees an 
angry threatening countenance with eyes that kill. 

Pay attention to this moment, for in it a god is born. Like a 
child the savage asks: Who thunders? Who storms? Who strikes 
the earth? He naturally conceives this power in the form of a 
man; with a man’s voice, a man’s eyes, but eyes whose flashes kill 
men. 

Thus the gods are men, but being born of human terror, they 
are human monsters. Deos facit timor. Consequently the gods are 
the personifications of certain terrifying events in nature.. That 
fear created them is not so important for this subject, as that they 
are created in the image of man: anthropomorphism is the funda- 
mental insight by which it is explained, but not without it. The 
gods of the uncivilized men are in the likeness of the uncivilized ; 
and the gods of the civilized, cultured, are in the likeness of the 
cultured peoples. 

After the Homeric period, agriculture, trade, the arts, and sci- 
ences were cultivated. And these foster children of peace required 
that actions like robbery and murder should be condemned and 
threatened with punishment. The requirement was fulfilled by the 
legislature and the spirit of the age. And the gods? They were 
behind the times. They did not yet blame those actions that were 
condemned on earth. And the gods had to be transformed and 
fitted to the improved mode of thought; but for a long time they 
maintained their old character and morality, The more cultured 
men became, the more striking became the contrast between the 
grossness of the gods and the refinement of the people. Lucian 
remarks that a Grecian youth, who has been instructed in Homer 
and Hesiod and finally goes out into the world, finds to his amaze- 
ment that the very same deeds which Homer and Hesiod attributed 
to.the gods in heaven are threatened with punishment on earth. 
The incongruity between the morals of the gods and men became a 
scandal of the age; and the morals of the former had to be modified 
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to suit the spirit of the times. Accordingly the Homeric heart is 
torn out of the body of poor old Jupiter and a new one put in its 
place; and then the new Jupiter threatens with punishment those 
very actions hitherto committed with impunity. 

Heaven and earth might then be compared to two clocks that 
at first kept time together ; but gradually the former lost ,and when 
they were too far apart it had to be put forward again. 

To recapitulate: So long as cheating, robbery, and murder did 
not appear blamable to the people it was not blamed by the people’s 
god. When the people arrived. however. at such a stage of culture 
that such actions were forbidden and punished, they were also for- 
bidden and threatened with punishment by the people’s god. In 
other words, the law did not come down but came back from heaven. 

World, or universal, morality differs from a people’s or nation’s 
morality in two points. A nation’s morals is only concerned with 
certain actions; universal morality includes also the feelings, senti- 
‘ments, and dispositions. The Old Testament teaches the morals 
of one nation or people, the New Testament teaches the morals of 
humanity: one commands certain actions, the other feelings, senti- 
ment. The former commands “Thou shalt not kill,” the latter 
“Thou shalt not even harbor anger against thy neighbor.” 

It was for the good of humanity that Jesus of Nazareth broad- 
ened the morality of actions to also include the morality of feelings. 
Out of pity for the poor, the lame, the cripple, the blind, and out 
of love for humanity at large, Jesus preached love of others. 

Would the doctrines of Jesus have lasted and spread over a 
great portion of the earth, if he had simply preached love of one’s 
neighbor? Probably not. But Jesus was not only a moral leader, 
but a founder of religion. And here is verified how anthropo- 
morphism is the universal explainer. Jesus was personified love 
of others, consequently “God is love.” 

In the historical development of humanity this has often hap- 
pened. All peoples at their highest point of culture attain to this 
conception of universal morality. Thus the stages in the history of 
the moral-religious evolution of humanity are: 
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Family morals—family divinity. 
People’s morals—people’s divinity. 
World morals—world divinity. 
Morality is like a tree which at first only shelters a family, 
then a whole people rests in its shadow, and finally humanity. 


MATTER. 


In this chapter, one of the most important in the book, Paul 
Rée sets forth in a most uncompromising manner his subjective 
idealism, and specifically analyses with great particularity the vari- 
ous sensations of pain, hearing, sight, touch, and taste, and traces 
in each concrete instance the physiological process with elementary 
clearness. As he had received the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
Berlin and Munich, his scientific presentation of these sensations 
are of value to the reader. One or two of these illustrations are 
here given in substance but not in detail. 

Take the sensation of pain. One who suffers from toothache 
will assert that the pain is in the toooth. Between the troublesome 
tooth and the brain there runs a thread called a nerve; if the tooth 
end of the nerve is irritated, say by pressure, a nerve-current is 
stimulated which, on reaching the brain, produces the sensation 
called pain. This is a case of false localization. 

Take another case. A foot, on account of some disease, is am- 
putated above the ankle; nevertheless, after the amputation, certain 
sensations of pain, or itching, are localized by the patient in the 
foot which is no longer attached to his body. The proof that the 
pain is in the brain and not in the foot is thus given. He puts the 
case of a sound foot which has not been amputated. If the nerve 
is cut, say in the leg, which ultimately reaches the brain, and after- 
wards a hot iron is applied to the sound foot, not the slightest 
sensation of pain is felt by the patient. The message was not de- 
livered. 

So with sound and the sense of hearing. If you clap your 
hands, there arise (silent) air-waves which reach your tympanum, 
and the latter communicates these silent vibrations to the three 
small bones, the membrane, the mucous, and finally the auditory 
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nerve; here the nerve-current is stimulated, which ultimately stim- 
ulates the brain-cell and produces the sensation of sound, tones. 
If the brain-cell, where the nerve of the tooth enters, is stimulated 
by a nerve-current, “pain” is felt, but if the brain-cell, where the 
auditory nerve enters, is stimulated as above, sound is produced. 
Whence this difference? No one can answer it. Let. us discrimi- 
nate between the sound and its cause. The clapping produces 
silent air-waves; these silent air-waves, vibrations, cause through 
the various connecting links a silent nerve-current, which stimu- 
lates the brain-cell and produces “sound.” Thus a transformation 
takes place, silence becomes sound. The expression “sound” or 
“sonorous waves,” strictly taken, is false; these air-waves are silent. 

Take the roar of a great city. The motor screams, a trumpet 
blows its fan-fare, thousands of wheels go rattling over the stones, 
men are shouting, talking, you add your own speech to the tumult; 
but if you think that all this noise comes from the locomotive, the 
trumpet, the mouths of men,.and the wheels on the stone pavement, 
you are mistaken. Those motions only produce silent air-waves; 
the noise is in your brain. Outside the stillness of death prevails. 
It is another case of false localization. 

So with light. According to the hypothesis of the physicists 
an almost infinitely attenuated and elastic medium fills space, which 
they call ether, which they call non-luminous, and which like air 
can be made to vibrate in waves. 

Physiologically expressed, a non-luminous object, a lighted 
candle, generates non-luminous ether-waves, which reach the eye 
as air-waves reach the ear, and stimulate the optic nerve; of course 
the intervening links of the process being taken into consideration, 
the nerve-current stimulates the brain-cell, and the result is light. 
The light which appears to be in the candle is, in fact, in the brain. 

Strictly speaking, the expression light-waves is misleading. 
It will be noticed that here the effect is totally different from the 
cause: non-luminous ether-waves producing light. 

Idealism can be thus popularly presented. It is evident that 
the bodies do not possess all the qualities which are arbitrarily at- 
tributed to them. For example: does what we call “sweet” lie in 
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the sugar? Impossible, for “sweetness” is a taste, a sensation ; that 
is in me and not in the sugar. Now, if “sweetness” is not present 
in the sugar, and yet it calls forth in me the sensation, taste of 
“sweetness,” then my taste of “sweetness” is caused by something 
“non-sweet” in the sugar. But this discrimination is by no means 
made involuntarily. If sugar melts on my tongue, I do not separate 
the sensation “sweet” in me from the something “non-sweet” in the 
sugar. But the process is precisely opposite: I misplace my sensa- 
tion of sweetness in the sugar and impute to it one of my sensa- 
ions, taste, as one of the qualities of the sugar. 

The same process takes place with my sensation of color; I 
also impute to the sugar my sensation of “white” as one of its 
qualities, also my feeling of hardness, and still other sensations. 
What is it that excites in me the sensations of “sweetness,” “white- 
ness, “hardness,” complex-perceptions, complex-ideas? An un- 
known something, ether-waves, X Y Z. If sweet, smooth, hard, 
sharp, and the other perceptions of qualities of bodies are without 
any independent existence, then “bodies,” complex-sensations, com- 
plex-ideas, are also without any independent reality. My own body 
is a mere complex of ideas. “I am a conglomerate of perceptions! 
It is inconceivable, but true.” 

What is matter? The sum total of my perceptions, ideas, feel- 
ings, which are falsely localized outside of me. To the bodies which 
I perceive belong also the bodies of my fellow men. But where they 
appear to me to be, is the unknown exciter, stimulator of my per- 
ceptions, viz., hypothetical ether-waves = XYZ. 

The proportion cogito ergo sum is false: It should be: Sum 
cogitans. Plainer and clearer it cannot be made. 

The following epitomized dialogue describes Kant’s relation to 
Bishop Berkeley, or “poor Berkeley” as Kant calls him. 

Berkeley. ~“Kant, I have just come from reading your philosophy, 
and am delighted with it. I said to myself, Kant evi- 
dently understands me. He has taken up my ideas and 
confirmed them from different points of view. I laid 
the egg, and Kant has hatched it!” 

“Don’t make me angry. My doctrine differs from 
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yours heaven high. I have a Ding an sich (the-thing- 
as-it-is-in-itself), but you have not.” 

“You amaze me. Is your refutation of idealism put 
forth seriously? I took it for a joke. Besides it is in- 
conceivable that you should claim that I have no Ding 
an sich (thing-as-it-is-in-itself). We both assert that 
everything perceptible, viz., form, color, and material, 
is merely an idea, perception. You teach that the idea 
of ‘house’ is produced in me by your Ding an sich of 
the ‘house.’ Now I teach that the idea ‘house’ is pro- 
duced in me by God. Let me ask you, what do you 
know of your Ding an sich? Nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing; except that by some unknown cause it produces in 
you the idea ‘house.’ What do I know of God? Noth- 
ing. except that he causes the idea ‘house’ to arise 
in my mind.” 

“You cannot reason away my doctrine in that manner. 
There is a second thing which you have overlooked. 
According to my doctrine, things are phenomena of the 
noumena (Ding an sich), while with you they are merely 
phenomena, appearances.” j 


Berkeley closes the argument by telling Kant that he is not 
dealing fairly with the question, and quoting his own words: , 


“External objects belong just as much to the think- 
ing subjects as all other thoughts; only they possess 
the deception that they, as it were, detach themselves 
from the soul, and appear to hover outside of us; for 
the space in which we perceive them is nothing but an 
idea. Bravo Kant! More idealistic than that I could 
not express myself. If all objects exist only in our 
thoughts, then my body exists nowhere but in my 
thoughts; my body is my idea, my perception. ‘I’ am 
only a conglomerate of ideas.” 


Dr. Rée asks, if bodies are merely ideas, why do they not ap- 
pear to us merely as ideas, perceptions, and not as bodies outside of 
us? That we do not know. Whoever presents a problem clearly 
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and unmistakably as inexplicable, deserves credit for this statement. 
Pseudo explanations are the corruption of philosophy. 


CAUSALITY. 


In his analysis and exposition of causality he arrives at the 
conclusion that Hume and Mill are right; and that the claims of 
Kant and Schopenhauer that the causal law is known to us a priori, 
is not proved. 

What is the meaning of the word “cause”? It may be thus 
defined : “the course of nature is regular, invariable.” For instance, 
motion invariably follows a blow, thrust, or push of any kind; that 
is to say, not sometimes only, but regularly. Cause is an event in 
so far as it regularly succeeds another event or change. But it must 
be noted that causality means to us something more than regular, 
constant succession. And this is due to the fact that from child- 
hood we have always seen motion to follow from a blow or push, 
and have becom econvinced that through all time and eternity a 
similar result will follow; we think involuntarily that there is a 
necessary connection or band between the two. Between cause and 
effect in general there is only an external connection but no inner 
band of necessity. He then outlines the origin of the causal con- 
science. For instance, a child has repeatedly learned through ex- 
perience that the point of a needle pricks; and if it unexpectedly 
feels the pain of being pricked, it involuntarily thinks of, and looks 
around for, the needle. So with the fire: experience has taught it 
that fire burns, and if it approaches unawares the fire and feels the 
pain of being “burnt,” it naturally thinks of a fire and looks for it. 
And having repeatedly seen a ball roll when struck, if it happens to 
see one rolling along, without having noticed the blow, it naturally 
looks around for the striker. Now, after witnessing for a hundred 
thousand times one event always succeeding another event, it forms 
the conception that every event is always preceded by another event. 

Thus the concept of causality is a concept drawn from expe- 
rience. If it be objected that the two events are bound together 
by necessity, this word, necessity, distinguishes the causal concept 
as a concept a priori, which is a spurious necessity. 
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The child in the first place never sees a ball moving of itself, 
that is without a blow preceding it ; and therefore the conception of 
a ball moving of its own accord is difficult to conceive, almost an 
impossibility. And giving expression to this thought-difficulty, one 
says a blow must precede the movement of a ball. “One can’t 
think otherwise.” This “must,” this “cannot think otherwise,” is 
simply a habit, usage of the mind. 

Ask an unsophisticated person: Can a ball of itself, without 
cause, commence to roll? No. It is an impossible thought. Can 
it stop of itself, without cause? Certainly, the ball generally stops 
of itself. 

Thus the opposite of the causal law is not inconceivable, but 
simply difficult to conceive. He repeats: The necessity of the 
causal law is not genuine, but spurious; its necessity is merely 
imaginary. But can we imagine an effect without cause? Cer- 
tainly not. One must distinguish between a change and an effect. 
Change means merely an alteration of a state or condition, but does 
not mean that the change of condition or state has a cause. An 
effect also means a change of condition or state, but at the same 
time expresses the thought that change of state has a cause. You 
can no more think of an effect without a cause than of a nephew 
without. an uncle. After a long detailed analysis, illustrated with 
mumerous concrete instances, he asserts that there is no inner band 
or necessary connection between cause and effect. As to Kant’s 
claim for the apriority of the causal law, he attacks it repeatedly as 
in the following instance: 

At twelve o’clock I perceive a ship outside the mouth of a 
river ; and fifteen minutes later I perceive the ship to be some dis- 
tance inside of it. Am I certain that my perception corresponds in 
fact to the thing perceived? Only under the presupposition of the 
law of causality can I know whether, when I saw it outside, it was 
really there and not inside ;—I must conceive the change of position 
to have been causally effected. This is Kant’s claim. Causality is 
not subtracted from the constant succession of events, as Hume 
thought, but on the contrary, the succession of events, in order to 
be perceptible, presupposes the concept of causality. 
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One would naturally expect Kant to explain and prove the 
assertion, but he simply repeats it over and over again, as though 
it were a self-evident proposition. Kant’s treatment of causality, 
so far as Hume is concerned, is a step backward, and made, too, 
in seven-leagued boots. He admits that Hume is right in teaching 
that individual causal relations we learn from experience; that a 
push or blow causes changes of position in space, and changes of 
temperature from heat. But the universal law of causality—every 
change has a cause—we know a priori—is born in us. 

Yet in all branches of human knowledge the rule is drawn - 
from the cases; but Kant teaches the opposite, viz., the rule is 
known to us a priori, born within us, as it were; and the cases are 
only known to us a posteriori. This is extremely improbable and 
needs irrefutable proof, which he does not furnish. According to 
Kant, causality is not, as Hume claims, abstracted from the suc- 
cession of events, but on the contrary, the succession of events, 
in order to be perceptible, presupposes the concept, causality. 

Hume and Kant remind one of the two advocates in Scott’s 
romance of Redgauntlet. After Hume, with wonderful skill and 
art, had disentagled the various difficulties of the case, Kant with 
equal art and skill entangled it all up again. 

Passing from Kant’s theory of causality, here is an amusing 
instance how Dr. Rée combats Kant’s category of space. If Kant’s 
assertion be true, that space has no independent existence or reality 
outside of us, but is merely a subjective condition of perception, 
born within us, some of the consequences are quite lamentable. 
For instance: Where am I? In space? But the only space is in 
me. The space of Cesar was different from that of Pompey. 
Where was the battle of Pharsalus fought? In Czsar’s space or 
Pompey’s space? As there are millions of men, each with the only 
space in his head, so there must be millions of spaces; but Kant 
teaches that there is only one space, and that is infinite. With the 
first man came space into the world; when the last human being 
dies infinite space also vanishes. 

Think of the probable fate of the lovers, Hans and Gretel! 
They are in love with each other, and yet no meeting-place can be 
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found. Hans possesses infinite space and endless time, and Gretel 
is also in possession of infinite space and endless time. But how 
can the infinite space which is in Hans’s head arrive at the infinite 
space which is in Gretel’s? It is no good suggesting that each one 
should go to the boundary of his or her infinite space, and there 
find a rendezvous; for space, being infinite, has no boundary. And 
there the lovers stand, with arms outstretched, and no possible 
space upon which they can meet. What a pretty philosophical ro- 
mance could be made of this Kantian notion of space! 

In discussing idealism and realism in his chapter upon the 
theory of cognition, he claims that the nature of things forces the 
scientific, philosophical thinker to be both idealist and materialist. 
Idealism is at once true and yet inconceivable; but materialism is 
no more conceivable than its opposite. For instance: a person has 
a hole in his head through which can be seen not ouly his brain, 
but also, let us suppose, its molecular action. And this molecular 
action one must accept as thinking; the grey matter is calculating 
the course of the stars, or perhaps animated with passion, or arriv- 
ing at some difficult conclusion, or willing. Now this assumption 
is just as incomprehensible as its opposite idealism, according to 
which one is a conglomerate of ideas, feelings; and the grey matter: 
of the brain is one of these ideas. 

The materialist says: The simple organisms probably are 
evolved out of inorganic matter, and out of the simplest organisms, 
evolution has produced animals, apes, man. The brain is an organ 
of man, and the brain thinks; consequently, ideas, feelings, percep- 
tions, are a product of the brain, and brain is matter. 

The idealist says: the matter of the brain is not the primary— 
the matrix— of the perceiving subject ; but the latter is the primary, 
and matter is one of its ideas. Both are right, and yet how incom- 
prehensible it is, that both intuitions are correct. He who can 
answer this question has solved the problem of the universe. 

Immanent, transcendental speculations have harmonized these 
opposing tenets, but not by any honest thinker. There is no great 
philosopher in the sense that Hervey was a great physiologist and 
Copernicus a great astronomer. They established certain universal 
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truths. Idealism is irrefutable, and yet it is incomprehensible. As 
Hobbs says “from hence followeth that whatsoever accidents or 
qualities our senses make us think there may be in the world, they 
be not there, but are seeming and apparitions only—We conclude 
such things to be without, that are within us.” 

As can be seen from the above extracts, Dr. Rée subjects 
Kant’s theories to a very drastic criticism; and the Ding an sich 
(thing-as-it-is-in-itself), the doctrines of space and time, the categ- 
orical imperative, and a priori ideas and judgments, are treated 
with grim Carlylean humor. He claims that Kant slaughtered in 
his theoretic philosophy, God, freedom of the will, and immortality ; 
but that they re-appear again as ghosts in his practical philosophy. 

A philosopher who had not studied the philosophy of Kant, 
once said of him, “I hear, Herr Kant, that on one side of your phil- 
osophical system, you have destroyed God, freedom, and immor- 
tality, and yet they nevertheless peep out of the windows of the 
other side of your philosophical system. How did you manage 
that ?” 

“Oh,” replied Kant, “I postulate God, freedom, and immor- 
tality,” and turned away from his astonished inquirer. Dr. Rée 
thinks that there are only two grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff 
in the Kantian philosophy, and what they are we will leave to the 
reader to find out. Schopenhauer’s theories do not fare much bet- 
ter than those of Kant. He concedes to Schopenhauer the merit 
that his presentations are clear, clever, and ingenious, and inter- 
woven with the finest observations of nature; and that one could 
compile a volume of quotations from his works, containing nothing 
_ but what is true, excellent, and rich in intellectual thought. But 
he, too, has been the victim of his own theories, and Dr. Rée pro- 
ceeds to subject the offenders to his usual painstaking, analytical 
criticism. 

The following is a fair specimen: The production of a system 
like Schopenhauer’s demands a rare combination of qualities. One 
must possess a good judgment, but also know when to use and 
when to ignore it; be blind to the facts which oppose and believe 
the most incredible things that favor it. 
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For example: Schopenhauer asserts that the blood, with a 
metaphysical freedom of will, flows without cause back to the heart! 
In order to do justice to this crazy thought we will accompany a 
little drop of blood on its circulating course. It starts from the 
heart as a common citizen of this causal world, and this common 
causal character clings to it on its path through the capillary ves- 
sels. But while it creeps through these capillary arteries it ap- 
proaches the greatest event of its career, and this takes place the 
moment it leaves the last capillary artery and arrives at the first 
vein. At this instant, O envied drop of blood! the law of causality 
falls like a chain away; and with elevated head it flows, or runs, 
without cause back to the heart. And yet, no sooner is it in the 
heart, than this poor little drop of blood is once more a slave to 
the law of causality. Thus two-thirds of its course it is subject to 
the causal law; but enjoys at least one third of its journey free 
from the propelling force of causality. What proof does he offer 
to sustain this assertion? There being no serious proof at his dis- 
posal, he had none to offer. 

Schopenhauer perceived clearly enough that man’s thinking 
organ, far from being his real essence, an immortal thing, was only 
a tool, like other organs of the body which ministered to life, and 
desired to perpetuate itself. The same was true of all other organ- 
isms. But here closes according to Paul Rée the acceptable portion 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. When he arrived at this point he 
made two phantastic leaps, a small one and a colossal one. The 
small one is the extension of this principle over the thing-as-it-is- 
in-itself ; as even this, in a very indecent maner, desires to live and 
to propagate. In truth, its first desire is the will to live; and its 
last the will not to live. 

The imagination cannot invent so many contradictions as are 
gathered together in the head of a philosopher. It rains assertions 
in the ethics. A compassionate onlooker is transcendentally ident- 
ical with the one who suffers from an injury. To the impertinent 
who asks for proof, Schopenhauer full of divine wrath thunders: 
“You want proofs? Go to the miserable, contemptible sciences! 
Intuitive genius alone reigns in philosophy. The veil of Maya 
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which covers the eyes of the rest of mankind has a hole in it, and I, 
Arthur Schopenhauer, have looked through this hole, and I see the 
nature, the essence of all things, and I perceive that the artistic 
thing-as-it-is-in-itself wills the world; but that the moral thing-as- 
it-is-in-itself wills it to perish!” 

“The power of words over thought is densely illustrated by 
that phrase thing-as-it-ts-in-itself.” 

And so on to the end of the chapter. No wonder that Voltaire 
in his time cried, “O metaphysics, we are about as far advanced as 
were the Druids in their time;”’ and we might ask: are we any 
further advanced to-day ? 

Dr. Rée was a very ardent admirer of the works of. La Roche- 
foucauld, and as a result he has inserted in his philosophy a chapter 
upon Vanity, in which he endeavors to show that, as in the days of ° 
Solomon and Marcus Aurelius, not only all is vanity, but that it 
is the great motive power of human action. To quote only one of 
his maxims: “If vanity were suddenly to vanish, the painter before 
his easel, the author over his manuscripts, and the warrior on his 
battle-steed, would all fall asleep. Like the Sleeping Beauty, only 
the kiss of vanity could awake them!’”’ They must be read to be 
appreciated. 

He closes his work with the following remarks upon the in- 
solvable problems of philosophy: “Has the world for ever existed? 
Incomprehensible thought. We cannot comprehend eternity. Has 
the world had a beginning? Also incomprehensible. We cannot 
comprehend the origin of something out of nothing. Man per- 
ceives externally, forms, colors, etc. ; and internally, observing him- 
self, he comprehends that he feels, imagines, wills. 

“But every attempt of the human race to break through the 
world of perception, ideas, in order to discover more or less clearly 
what lies behind, constantly miscarries; and the new discovery al- 
ways turns out to be merely a new combination of old concepts. 
Man is not essentially different from the animal, as the latter also 
perceives, connects, and combines. It is true, it does not philoso- 
phize. Man is the animal that philosophizes; and he is precisely 
just wise enough to understand that he knows nothing.” 
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As Dr. Rée has no “system” to construct he does not deal with 
abstractions, which, as he says, are the ever prolific source of error. 
The unbiased reader may and probably will differ from many of his 
conclusions—it is always a disappointment to be forced at this late 
day, to agree with Socrates that we know nothing ;—but neverthe- 
less, the epoch-making character of this book, and the honesty, fear- 
lessness, and the logical acumen of its gifted author will be denied 
by no independent and reasonable thinker. 


Henry Hooper. 


Cincinnatl, O. 











THE ‘“‘HOLY EDICT” OF K‘ANG-HI. 


A CHINESE ANTI-MACHIAVELLI. 


HORTLY before Frederick the Great ascended the throne, he 
wrote a criticism of Machiavelli’s doctrines of statecraft, which 
in those times were considered the sum-total of political wisdom, 
in a treatise entitled Anti-Machiavelli. Machiavelli, an Italian 
statesman, educated in the school of Italian politics with its in- 
trigues and coups d’état, advised princes to maintain their sover- 
eignty by crooked means, by treachery, and violence, but the young 
Crown Prince of Prussia condemned the book not only as immoral 
but also as very unwise,—in a word, as absolutely wrong; and he 
stated his own views that a prince could maintain himself best by 
serving the people with ability and honesty. Government is 
needed,” the young Frederick argued, “and so long as a prince will 
do his duty, his people will need him and will be grateful for the 
service he gives.” In contrast to the notion of Louis XIV. of 
France, who said, “L’état c’est moi,’ Frederick’s maxim was that 
a king is, and should consider himself, “the first servant of his 
people.” The statesmen of Europe smiled at the ingenuity of the 
fantastic idealist, as which they regarded him, but Frederick proved 
to them by deeds that his maxims were superior to the intricate 
wiles of the old diplomacy. 

It is interesting to learn that in China too there lived a sover- 
eign who came to the conclusion that honesty is the best policy, 
and whose main maxim of government may be summed up in the 
principle, to serve the interests of the people. The man of whom 
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we speak is K‘ang-Hi, and the famous document which expresses 
his views on the subject is called the “Holy Edict.” 


THE HOLY EDICT OF K‘ANG-HI. 


K‘ang-Hi jj gm, the second emperor of the present dynasty 
called Ch‘ing, was distinguished not only in the field as a success- 
ful general, but also as a good ruler by the wisdom of his govern- 
ment. He published in the latter part of his glorious reign an ad- 
vice to government officials in sixteen maxims, known under the 
name Shéng Yi A$ jp, i. e., “Holy Edict.” They were written on 
slips of wood and hung up in all the imperial offices of the country. 

Yung-Ching, the son and successor of K‘ang-Hi, republished 
his father’s edict with a preface and amplifications of his own. He 
says in the preface: 

“Our sacred father, the benevolent emperor, for a long period 
taught the method of a perfect reform. His virtue was as wide as 
the ocean, and his mercy extended to the boundaries of heaven. 
His benevolence sustained the world, and his righteousness guided 
the teeming multitudes of his people. For sixty years, in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, even while eating and dressing, his sole 
care was to rouse all, both his own subjects and those living out- 
side his domain, to exalt virtue, to rival with each other in liberal- 
mindedness and in keeping engagements with fidelity. His aim 
was that all should cherish the spirit of kindness and meekness, and 
that they should enjoy a reign of eternal peace. 

“With this purpose in view, he graciously published an edict 
consisting of sixteen maxims, wherein he informed the soldiers of 
the Tartar race (at the capital), and also the soldiers and people 
of the various provinces, of their whole duty concerning the prac- 
tice of the essential virtues, the duties of husbandry and the culture 
of cotton and si!k, labor and rest, common things and ideal aspira- 
tions, public and private affairs, great things and small, and what- 
ever was proper for the people to do; all this he elucidated thought- 
fully. He looked upon his people as his own children. His sacred 
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instructions are like the sayings of the ancient sages, for they point 
out the right way of assured safety. 

“Ten thousand generations should practise his maxims. To 
improve them is impossible. 

“Since we succeeded to the charge of this great empire and are 
ruling now over the millions of people, we have conformed our mind 
to the mind of our sacred father and our government to his, morning 
and evening, and with untiring’ energy, we endeavor to conform 
to the ancient traditions and customs.... 

“With great reverence, we publish the sixteen maxims of the 
Sacred Edict on the principles of which we have deeply meditated. 
We have amplified them by an addition of ten thousand characters, 
explaining them with similes from things far and near, quoting an- 
cient books in order to fully explain their meaning.” 

The preface is signed “Yung Ching,” bearing the date of the 
second year of his rule, the second day of the second month. His 
seal consists of two impressions: one shows the characters “Attend 
to the people,” the other “Venerate heaven.” 

My source of the Chinese text is a manuscript copy, written 
by an unknown Sinologist as marginal notes in an old translation 
of the Sacred Edict by the Rev. Willliam Milne, Protestant Mis- 
sionary at Malacca, printed in 1817 at London for Black, Kingsbury 
& Allen, Booksellers for the Hon. East India Co. The handwriting 
of the Chinese characters is awkward but clear, obviously made 
with a Western pen, not a native’s brush. It contains two mistakes, 
which were corrected by Mr. Teitaro Suzuki, who also assisted me 
in the translation. 

The copy here reproduced has been written by Mr. Kentok 
Hori of San Francisco, California, well known among his country- 
men for his elegant penmanship. 





1The larva of the mosquito is an aimalcule which is constantly wrig- 
gling in the water. It has a name of its own in Chinese, being called Chieh- 
Chieh, which serves as a well-known symbol of an indefatigable activity. For 
the sake of simplicity, we have simply translated it “untiring.” 
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TEXT OF THE SIXTEEN MAXIMS.1 
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T‘ai Shang Kan Ying P‘ien, published by the Association of the Middle Flower, 
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TRANSLATION OF THE HOLY EDICT. 


MAXIM I. 
Cultivate filial piety and brotherly love, for thereby will be 
honored social morality. 


MAXIM II. 
Render family relations’ cordial, for thereby appears the bliss 
of harmony. 


MAXIM III. 


Let concord prevail among neighbors,’ for thereby you pre- 
vent quarrels and law suits. 


MAXIM IV. 
Honor husbandry and silk industry, for thereby is supplied 
raiment and food. 
MAXIM V. 
Esteem thrift and economy,’® for thereby is saved money in 
business. 
MAXIM VI. 
Promote academic institutions, for thereby are established 
scholarly habits. 
MAXIM VII. 
Do away with heretical systems, for thereby is exalted the 
orthodox doctrine. 
MAXIM VIII. 
Explain laws and ordinances,‘ for thereby are warned the 
foolish and obstinate. 





a Chinese society at Yokohama. The text agrees with the present one with 
the exception of two cases, viz., Maxim II ,word 7, and Maxim XIII, word 2, 
which are replaced by homonyms, and in Maxim XII the order of the char- 
acters 6 and 7 is inverted. Our translation is as literal as possible. 

* Literally: “Make cordial j|relatives|| [and] kin.’—Here as well as else- 
where, two synonyms are used to express one idea. They had perhaps been 
better translated by one word. 

* Literally: “Harmonise ||the village’s|| inhabitants.” 

* See note to Maxim II. 

*See note to Maxim II. 
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MAXIM IX. 
Recommend polite manners, for thereby is refined the social 
atmosphere.” 
MAXIM X. 
Develop legitimate business, for thereby the people’s desire is 
rendered pacific. 


MAXIM XI. 
Instruct the youth,? for thus you prevent crime. 


MAXIM XII. 
Suppress false denunciations, for thereby you protect the good 
and the worthy.® 
MAXIM XIII. 
Warn those who conceal deserters, for thereby they escape be- 
ing entangled in their fate.‘ 


MAXIM XIV. 
Enforce the payment® of taxes,° for thereby you avoid the im- 
position of fines. 
MAXIM XV. 
Keep disciplined the police forces,’ for thereby are prevented 
thefts and robberies. 


MAXIM XVI. 
Settle enmities and dissensions, for thereby you protect human 
lives.® 





1 Literally: “Wind and habits”; [| Feng = “wind,” means also “climate,” 
and “atmosphere.” Both characters together are best translated “social at- 
mosphere.” 

* Literally: “Boys and youngsters.” See note to Maxim II. 

* See note to Maxim IIT. 

‘Literally: “Escape bush entanglement,” which means “being entangled 
in the (same) bush,” i. e., “being caught with criminals.” 

* Literally: “Complete,” which means “be punctual in collecting.” 

*The term “taxes” means in Chinese “cash payments and food prod- 
ucts,” because the tax payers have their choice to pay either in coin or in 
produce. 

" Literally: “Protecting armies.” 

* Literally: “Persons and their destinies.” 
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Each maxim of the Holy Edict consists of seven characters, 
and exhibits the same grammatical construction. The first three 
characters express the advice given; the fourth character is uni- 
formly the same word i, which means “thereby,” “thus,” or “so 
that”: the concluding three characters contain the result to be 


obtained. 

The style of the Holy Edict will naturally appear pedantical to 
a Western reader, but if we consider its contents and the spirit in 
which it is written, we must grant that it is a remarkable document 
which reveals to us the inmost thought of a great Chinese ruler. 


YUNG CHING’S AMPLIFICATIONS. 


Yung Ching, the son of K‘ang-Hi and his successor, adds to 
the sixteen Maxims of his father his amplifications, as he styles 
them, which may be characterised as sermons on the bliss of virtue 


and the curse of evil-doing. 

Yung Ching’s comments on the first Maxim are typical Chi- 
nese expositions of the significance of # hsiao, i. e., “filial piety,” 
the cardinal virtue of Confucian ethics. It reads as follows: 


“Filial piety is the unalterable statute of heaven, the corresponding ope- 
rations of earth, and the common obligations of all people. Have those who 
are void of filial piety never reflected on the natural affection of parents to 
their children? 

“Before leaving the parental bosom, if hungry, you could not feed your- 
selves; if cold, you could not put on clothes. Parents judge by the voice 
and anxiously watch the features of their children; their smiles create joy, 
their weeping, grief. On beginning to walk they leave not their steps; when 
sick, they do not sleep or eat; thus they nourish and teach them. When 
they come to years they give them wives, and settle them in business, ex- 
hausting their minds by planning and their strength by labor. Parental vir- 
tue is truly great and exhaustless as that of heaven. 

“The son of man that would recompense one in ten thousand of favors 
of his parents, should at home exhaust his whole heart, abroad exert his 
whole strength. Watch over his person, practise economy, diligently labor 
for, and dutifully nourish them. Let him not gamble, drink, quarrel, or 
privately hoard up riches for his own sake! Though his external manners 
may not be perfect, yet there should be abundant sincerity! 
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“Let us enlarge a little here by quoting what Tsang-Tsze says: ‘To 
move unbecomingly is unfilial; to serve the prince without fidelity is unfilial; 
to act disrespectful as a mandarin is unfilial; to be insincere to a friend is 
unfilial; to be cowardly in battle is also unfilial.’ These things are compre- 
hended in the duty of an obedient son. 

“Again, the father’s elder son is styled viceroy of the family; and the 
younger brothers [after the father’s death] give him honorable appellation 
of family superior. 

“Daily, in going out and coming in, whether in small or great affairs, 
the younger branches of his family must ask his permission. In eating and 
drinking, they must give him the preference; in conversation, yield to him; 
in walking, keep a little behind him; in sitting and standing, take the lower 
place. These are illustrative of the duties of the younger brothers. 

*“If I meet a stranger, ten years older than myself, I would treat him as 
an elder brother; if one five years older, I would walk with my shoulder a 
little behind his; how much more then ought I to act thus towards him 
who is of the same blood with myself! 

“Therefore, undutifulness to parents and unbrotherly conduct are inti- 
mately connected. To serve parents and elder brothers are things equally 
important. 

“The dutiful child will also be the affectionate brother; the dutiful child 
and affectionate brother will, in the country, be a worthy member of the 
community; in the camp, a faithful and bold soldier. You, soldiers and 
people, know that children should act filially and brothers fraternally; but 
we are anxious lest the thing, becoming to you all, should not be borne in 
mind, and you thus trespass the bounds of the human relations.” 


In his amplification of the third Maxim, Yung Ching quotes 
a saying of his father, which reads: 


“By concord, litigation may be nipped in the bud.” 


Yung Ching’s further comments on Maxim III are a sermon 
on concord: 


“It is evident that a man should receive all, both relatives and indifferent 
persons, with mildness; and manage all, whether great or small affairs, with 
humility. Let him not presume on his riches, and despise the poor; not 
pride himself of his illustrious birth, and contemn the ignoble; not arrogate 
wisdom to himself and impose on the simple; not rely on his own courage 
and shame the weak; but let him, by suitable words, compose differences; 
kindly excuse people’s errors; and, though wrongfully offended, settle the 
matter according to reason..... 
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“Let the aged and the yonng in the village be united as one body, and 
their joys and sorrows viewed as those of one family. When the husbandman 
and the merchant mutually lend, and when the mechanic and the shopman 
mutually yield, then the people will harmonise with the people.....When the 
the soldiers exert their strength to protect the people, let the people nourish 
that strength. When the people spend their money to support the soldiers, let 
the soldiers be sparing of that money; thus both soldiers and people will 
harmonise together..... 

“The whole empire is an aggregate of villages; hence you ought truly 
to conform yourselves to the sublime instructions of our sacred father and 
honor the excellent spirit of concord: then, indeed, filial and fraternal duties 
would be more attended to, kindred more respected, the virtue of villages 
become more illustrious, approximating habitations prosper, litigations cease, 
and man enjoy repose through the age of ages! The union of peace will 
extend to myriads of countries, and superabounding harmony diffuse itself 
through the universe!” 


Concerning the fourth Maxim, Yung Ching writes: 


“Of old time the emperors themselves ploughed, and their empresses 
cultivated the mulberry tree. Though supremely honorable, they disdained 
not to labor, in order that, by their example, they might excite the millions 
of the people to lay due stress on the essential principles of political econ- 


” 


omy. 


Learning is perhaps more highly honored in China than in 
any other country. Yung Ching amplifies the sixth Maxim in a 
sermon on the duties of a scholar: 


“The scholar is the head of the four classes of people. The respect that 
others show to him should teach him to respect himself, and not degrade his 
character. When the scholar’s practice is correct, the neighborhood will 
consider him as a model of manners. Let him, therefore, make filial and 
fraternal duties the beginning and talent the end; place enlarged knowledge 
first and literary ornaments last. Let the books he reads be all orthodox, 
and the companions he chooses all men of approved character. Let him ad- 
here rigorously to propriety, and watchfully preserve decency, lest he ruin 
himself, and disgrace the walls of his college, and lest that, after having 
become famous, the shadows of conscious guilt and shame should haunt 
him under the bed cover. 

“He who can act according to this maxim is a true scholar. 

“But there are some who keenly contend for fame and gain, act con- 
trary to their instructions, learn strange doctrines and crooked sciences, 
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not knowing the exalted doctrine. Giving wild liberty ot their words, they 
talk bigly, but effect nothing. Ask them for words, and they have them; 
search for the reality, and they are void of it..... 

“With respect to you, soldiers and people, it is to be feared that you 
are not aware of the importance of education, and suppose that it is of no 
consequence to you. But though not trained up in the schools, your nature 
is adapted to the common relations. Mung-Tsze said: ‘Carefully attend to 
the instructions of the schools—repeatedly inculcate filial and fraternal 
duties.’ He also said: ‘When the common relations are fully understood 
by superiors, affection and kindness will be displayed among inferiors.’ 
Then it is evident that the schools were not intended for the learned only, 
but for the instruction of the people also.” 


As to the seventh Maxim, we find what may be considered as 
a suppression of religious liberty in China, and such it is in a cer- 
tain way and with certain limitations. 

Professor De Groot has devoted an elaborate essay’ on the 

* Sectarianism. and Religious Persecution in China. Amsterdam: Johan- 
nes Miiller. 
subject which we have reviewed in The Monist for January, 1904. 
The present edict truly expresses the spirit of the Chinese govern- 
ment in matters of religion. The great emperor K‘ang-Hi is an- 
xious to establish the orthodox religion of China which is practic- 
ally Confucianism, but he tolerates Taoism and Buddhism. His son, 
Emperor Yung Ching, amplifies his father’s maxim by saying that 
it discriminates only against the corruptors of the doctrines of 
Confucius, Lao-Tze, and Buddha, and also condemns secret fra- 
ternities, such as exist all over China and become easily centers of 
sedition, as we have seen in the Boxer movement which has re- 
cently originated. 

[As a rule religions are tolerated until they come in conflict with the 
basic principle of Confucianism, which is expressed in that one syllable 
hsiao, i.e., “filial piety.” There are millions of Muhammedans in China who 
are practically unmolested in their faith, The Muhammedan rebellion in 
1865 was a purely political affair and had nothing to do with religion. Fur- 
ther the Jews lived in China undisturbed for many centuries; they could 
build synagogues and worship God in their own way without any interference 
from the government. The fact is that both Muhammedans and Jews com- 
plied with the main request of Confucianism and inculcated reverence for 


parents and a recognition of the emperor’s authority. The Nestorians met 
with a hearty welcome from the government and flourished for some time. 
e 
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Marco Polo tells us how much Kublai Khan was interested in Christianity, 
and that he wrote a letter to the Pope which, however, was never delivered, 
requesting him to send missionaries to China: The great K‘ang-Hi, the 
author of the Holy Edict, favored the Jesuits and not only allowed them to 
preach Christianity, but did not hesitate to entrust them with high and im- 
portant government positions. The animosity against Christianity is of recent 
date and is mainly based upon the notion that native Christians must de- 
spise the sages of yore, that they must repudiate their family (which is 
frequently demanded by missionaries on account of the ritual of ancestor 
worship), and that they place the authority of Christ (which practically 
means the church) above the authority of their parents, as indicated in the 
passage (Luke xiv. 26) where Christ says: “If any man come to me and hate 
not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” The very words “to 
hate father and.mother,” whatever the interpretation may be, jars on the ear 
of the Chinese. This verse in combination with denunciations of mission- 
aries who call Buddha “the night of Asia,” Confucius “a blind leader of the 
blind,” etc., has done much harm to Christianity.] 
Yung Ching says: 

“From of old three sects have been delivered down. Beside the sect 
of the learned, there are those of Tao and Fiih. Chu-Tsze says: ‘The sect 
of Fith regard not heaven, earth, or the four quarters, but attend only to the 
heart; the sect of Lao exclusively to the preservation of the animal spirits.’ 
This definition of Chu-Tsze is correct and impartial and shows what Fih 
and Tao originally aimed at. 

“Afterwards, however, there arose a class of wanderers, who, void of 
any source of dependence, stole the names of these sects, but corrupted their 
principles. 

“And what is still worse, lascivious and villainous persons creep in 
secretly among them; form brotherhoods, bind themselves to each other by 
oath, meet in the night and disperse at the dawn, violate the laws, corrupt 
the age, and impose on the people,—and behold! one morning the whole 
business comes to light. They are seized according to law, their innocent 
neighbors injured—their own families involved—and the chief of their cabal 
punished with extreme rigor. What they vainly thought would prove the 
source of their felicity becomes the cause of their misery... 

“By his benevolence, our sacred father, the benevolent Emperor, refined 
the people; by his rectitude he polished them; by his most exalted talents 
he set forth in order the common relations and radical virtues. His sublime 
and luminous instructions form the plan by which to rectify the hearts of 
the men of the age. A plan the most profound and excellent!.... 

“The injury of torrents, flames, robbers, and thieves, terminates on the 
body; but that of false religions extends to the human heart. Man’s heart 
is originally upright and without corruption; and, were there firm resolution, 
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men would not be seduced. A character, square and upright, would appear. 
All that is corrupt would not be able to overcome that which is pure. In 
the family there would be concord; and, on meeting with difficulties, they 
would be converted into felicities. 

“He who dutifully serves his father and faithfully performs the com- 
mands of his prince, completes the whole duty of man, and collects celestial 
favor. He who seeks not a happiness beyond his own sphere and rises not 
up to evil, but attends diligently to the duties proper for him, will receive 
prosperity from the gods. 

“Attend to your agriculture and to your tactics. Be satisfied in the pur- 
suit of the cloth and the grain, which are the common necessaries. Obey 
this true, equitable, and undeviating doctrine. Then false religions will not 
wait to be driven away: they will retire of their own accord.” 


Concerning the knowledge of laws, Yung Ching says: 


“Though the law has a thousand chapters and ten thousand sections, 
yet it may be summed up in this sentence: ‘It agrees with common sense, 
and its norm is reason.’ Heavenly reason and man’s common sense can be 
understood by all. When the heart is directed by common sense and by 
reason, the body will never be subject to punishment.” 


In the amplification to Maxim XII we find the following ex- 
hortation : 

“The commandment is exalted and most perspicuous, yet there are some 
who dare presume to transgress. The lust of gain having corrupted their 
hearts, and their nature being moulded by deceit, they spurt out the poison 
lodged within, vainly hoping that the law will excuse them. But they con- 
sider not that, if a false statement be once discovered, it can by no means 
pass with impunity. To move to litigations with the view of entrapping 
others, is the same as to dig a pit into which they themselves shall fall.” 


Yung Ching’s sermon on the fourteenth Maxim on taxes shows 
that the Chinese officials had sometimes great trouble in collecting 
the taxes. He says: 

“Since our dynasty established its rule, the proportions of the revenue 
have been fixed by a universally approved statute; and all the other unjust 
items have been completely cancelled: a thread or a hair too much is not 
demanded from the people. 

“In the days of our sacred father, the benevolent Emperor, his abound- 
ing benevolence and liberal favor fed this people for upwards of sixty years. 
Thinking daily how to promote the abundance and happiness of the people, 
he greatly diminished the revenue..... 
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“Pay in all the terms and wait not to be urged. Then you may take 
what is over and nourish your parents, complete the marriage ceremonies 
of your sons and daughters, satisfy your own morning and evening wants, 
and prepare for the annual feasts and sacrifices. ‘The district officers may 
then sleep at ease in their public halls. The villages will no more be teased 
in the night by the calls of the tax-gatherers. Above you or below you none 
will be evolved. Your wives and children will be easy and at rest. There 
is no joy greater than this. 

“If you be not aware of the importance of the revenue to the govern- 
ment, and that the law cannot dispense with it, perhaps you will positively 
refuse or deliberately put off the payment. The mandarins, being obliged 
to balance their accounts, and give in their reports at the stated times, must 
be rigorously severe. 

“The collectors will have to apply the whip, cannot avoid pressing their 
demands for money on you. Knocking on your doors, like hungry hawks, 
they will devise numerous methods of getting a supply of their wants. 
These nameless ways of spending will probably amount to more than the 
sum which ought to have been paid; and after all, the tax cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 

“We know not what benefit can accrue from this. Rather than to give 
presents to satisfy the rapacity of the police officers, how much better would 
it be to clear off the just demands of the nation! Rather than prove your- 
selves to be obstinate, refusing the payment of the revenue, would it not 
be better to keep the law as a peace-abiding people? Every one, even the 
most stupid, knows this..... 

“Try to think that the daily and nightly vexations and labors of the 
palace are all in the service of the people. When there is an inundation, 
dykes must be raised to keep it off. When the demon of drought appears, 
prayer must be offered for rain; when there are locusts, they must be de- 
stroyed. If fortunately the calamity be averted, you all enjoy the profits. 
When unfortunately it comes, your taxes are remitted and alms liberally 
dealt out to you. 

“If it be thus, and the people still can suffer themselves to evade the 
payment of taxes, and hinder the supply of the wants of the government, 
ask yourselves how it is possible for you to be at ease? This may be com- 
pared to the conduct of an undutiful son: while with his parents he re- 
ceives his share of the property, and ought afterwards to nourish them, 
and thus discharge his duty; the parents also manifest the utmost affection, 
diligence, and anxiety, and leave none of their strength unexerted; yet the . 
son appropriates their money to his own private use; diminishes their sav- 
ory food; and feeds them with reluctant and obstinate looks. Can such a 
person be called a child of a human being? 
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“We use these repeated admonitions, solely wishing you, soldiers and 
people, to think of the army and the nation above you; and of your persons 
and families below you. Then abroad you will have the fame of having 
faithfully exerted your ability, and at home, peacefully enjoy the fruits of 
it. The mandarins will neither trouble you, nor the clerks vex you—what 
joy equal to this!” 


The sixteenth Maxim is practically a sermon on anger. Yung 
Ching says: 

“Our sacred father, the benevolent Emperor, in consequence of desiring 
to manifest regard to you, closed the sixteen maxims of the admonitory 
Edict by teaching to respect life. The heart of heaven and earth delights 
in animated nature; but fools regard not themselves. The government of 
a good prince loves to nourish, but multitudes of the ignorant lightly value 
life. If the misery rise not from former animosities, it proceeds from 
momentary anger. The violent, depending on the strength of their back- 
bone, kill others, and throw away their own lives..... 

“Cherish mildness, disperse passion; then you need not wait for the 
mediation of others: habits of contention will cease of their own accord. 
How excellent would such manners be! 

“Kung-Tsze said, ‘When anger rises, think of the consequences.’ Mung- 
Tsze said, ‘He that repeatedly treats one rudely is a fool.’ The doctrines 
delivered down by these sages, from more than a thousand years ago, cor- 
respond exactly with those explained in the Edict by our sacred father, the 
benevolent Emperor. 

“Soldiers and people, respectfully obey this: disregard it not. Then 
the people in their cottages will be protected; the soldiers in the camp 
enjoy repose; below you will support your family character, and above re- 
ward the nation. Comfortable and easy in days of abundance, all will ad- 
vance to a virtuous old age. Does not this illustrate the advantages of 
settling animosities ?” 


EDITOR. 














CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


“HUMANISM.”* 


It appears that philosophy once more has an “issue.” Since the 
days of T. H. Green’s attack upon the fortifications of English em- 
piricism, neo-Hegelian Idealism has held most of the field in Eng- 
land and America. The legends on its banners are : “Reality con- 
sists of an absolute system of immutable ideas.” “Truth consists 
in the reflection, representation, or symbolization, by finite ideas of 
this absolute system.” Though, incidentally, thought may perform 
a reconstructing function in experience, its chief business as the sub- 
ject matter of logic is to “represent” or “correspond to” the unchang- 
ing and unchangeable system of ideas. 

The problem set by these conceptions, since the days of Plato, 
is that of a criterion for truth thus defined. How is this “corres- 
pondence,” “representation,” etc., to be tested? The difficulty is 
Janus-faced. On the one side we are confronted by the ancient and 
honorable problem of “The Finite and Infinite”; on the other, by 
the no less honorable and ancient one of “Permanence and Change.” 
The latter has been rendered particularly acute by the work of psy- 
chologists of the last twenty-five years in showing up the dynamic 
character of ideas. How can anything so flexible, as psychologists 
have shown ideas to be, reflect or represent an unchangeable reality ? 

It would seem that the logical and epistemological treatises 
based on the conceptions embodied in the above “legends” must 
needs have kept this crucial problem steadily in view. But strangely 
enough, at any rate certainly enough, such has not been the case. 
Volume after volume of logical theory has appeared in which the 
topic of “Validity” appears as an incidental but always a trouble- 
some matter, yet one which, belonging to the field, must be covered. 


* The title of a volume of philosophical essays by F. C. S. Schiller, M. A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. 
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Hence, too, after several hundred pages have been filled with an ac- 
count of how this correspondence is effected (though it is indeed 
difficult to recognize much of it as an account of “correspondence” 
we find the chapter on “Validity” consisting chiefly of a confession 
that the account of correspondence has ended in failure. It would 
seem that the necessity of such confessions must long ago have led 
to a suspicion of the assumed conceptions upon which such confessed 
failures are constructed. Instead, it has for the most part only 
stimulated more subtle and refined analyses within the limits pre- 
scribed by these assumptions. 

However, these conceptions have meanwhile not gone entirely 
unchallenged. Over twenty-five years ago, Mr. C. S. Peirce wrote 
in The Popular Science Monthly: “Consider what effects, that 
might conceivably have practical bearings, we can see the object of 
our perception to have, then our conception of these effects is the 
whole conception of our object.” A few years later, the challenge 
again appears in Mr. William James’ chapter on “Reasoning.” Al- 
though that chapter was bound in a large volume labelled “Psy- 
chology” in large gilt letters there were statements in it very im- 
portant for logic and epistemology. ‘These statements were to the 
effect that thinking takes place at the point where activity encoun- 
ters difficulty in going on in a non-thinking fashion; and that the 
chief business of thinking, fram the psychologists’ stand-point, at 
any rate, appears to be that of resolving this difficulty. (Of course 
it is equally in order to regard the “difficulty” as teleological for 
‘thought, i. e., it occurs that thought may go on; each is teleological 
to the other. Teleology is thus inside, not outside, the process. ) 

No one who remembers his history of philosophy would think 
of calling this in either its content or its method a “brand new” dis- 
covery. Such a claim would and should quickly be met with such 
names as Augustine, Fichte, Schopenhauer, to say nothing of the 
“primacy” of Kant’s Practical Reason. On the other hand, this 
same historical sense should make it equally impossible, even from 
a very superficial survey, to regard the movement as a mere mas- 
querade of some earlier type of voluntarism. 

Since the appearance of Mr. James’ psychology this instru- 
mental character of thinking has been the dominant standpoint for 
its treatment by psychologists, and in the meantime the. conviction 
has been growing that this must have its significance for the rela- 
tion of thought to truth and reality; that if it is sound psychology, 
it must be good logic and epistemology. Within the past few years, 
this conviction has found explicit expression to such an extent as to 
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constitute what is now a recognized movement and issue in philos- 
ophy. To these expressions Mr. James has continued his contri- 
butions in his Will to Believe, more explicitly still in his Philosophi- 
cal Concepts and Practical Results, in 1896, and in his more recent 
Varieties of Religious Experience. Much also of Prof. J. M. Bald- 
win‘s writings, e. g., his article on “Selective Thinking,” is essentially 
of the same import. The most detailed and articulate contribution 
to this period of literature, however, is Mr. Dewey’s article on 
“The Reflect Arc Concept,” (Psychological Review, Vol. III, 1896), 
the logical implications of which, most readers apparently failed to 
discover at the time it appeared. This failure is doubtless another 
witness to the intensity of the ancient prejudice between logic and 
psychology. Scarcely less significant, if not so explicit, have been 
many contributions from Germany, and especially from France. 

While the literature of the movement clearly shows it to be a 
general one, the most self-concious and detailed manifestations of 
it have appeared within the past two years in America and England, 
and interestingly enough, almost simultaneously. In England, Mr. 
F. C. S. Schiller is by far the most thorough-going and militant 
representative. Mr. Schiller has recently put his contributions to the 
movement into a volume which he calls “Humanism.” By Human- 
ism Mr. Schiller means “the philosophic attitude which, without 
wasting thought upon attempts to construct experience a priori, is 
content to take human experience as the clue to the world of human 
experience; * * * to remember that man is the measure of all 
things, i. e., of his whole experience-world and that if our standard 
measure be false all our measurements are vitiated; to remember 
that man is the maker of the sciences which subserve his human pur- 
poses; to remember that a philosophy which analyses us away is 
thereby merely exhibiting its failure to achieve its purpose; * * * 
this is the real root of Humanism.” 

Mr. Schiller feels that “more than the usual amount of apology” 
is due for the small proportion of new matter in the volume, all but 
one of the fifteen essays having appeared in more or less complete 
form elsewhere. However, I think that Mr. Schiller may be sure 
that his readers will be glad to have these essays in the revised, per- 
manent and attractive form which they now possess. 

Mr. Schiller prefers the term “Humanism” to “Pragmatism” 
on the ground that the latter “is in reality only the application of 
Humanism to the theory of knowledge.” However valid Pragma- 
tism may be as a method of logic, “we must yet concede that the man 
is greater than any method he has made and that our Humanism 
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must interpret it.” (pp. xxi.) This certainly appears well taken. 
But some, even of those most in sympathy with Mr. Schiller’s gen- 
eral view, may feel that however central human experience may be, 
it may not after all include all experience and they may continue 
to long, therefore, for a term that shall express the instrumental, 
reconstructive character of thought in experience as such. 

The most explicit exposition of Mr. Schiller’s Humanism is to 
be found in the essays on: “The Ethical Basis of Metaphysics,” 
“Useless Knowledge,” the new essay on “Truth.” “The Metaphysics 
of the Time Process,”—an illuminating discussion of that much be- 
fogged subject; “Reality and Idealism,” “On Preserving Appear- 
ances,” and Essay XII, on “Activity and Substance.” 

In the first two essays we get some very general variations of 
the central motif announced in the preface. The theses of “The 
Ethical Basis of Metaphysics” are: (1) “The purposive character of 
mental life generally must influence and pervade also our most re- 
motely cognitive activities ” (p. 8); (2) Reality is not something 
which cognition is to merely represent. Hence “is awarded to the 
ethical conception of good, supreme authority over the logical con- 
ception of true, and the metaphysical conception of real. The good 
becomes a determinate both of the true and the real. For from the 
pursuit of the latter we may never eliminate the reference to the 
former.” (p. 9) 

As an illustration of the competition between old and new hab- 
its of thinking; and of the eternal vigilance necessary to a consistent 
maintenance of the latter, it is interesting to note that even Mr. 
Schiller’s thoroughly sophisticated consciousness of ‘the problem is 
almost betrayed into an identification of reality with the “objective” 
as opposed to the “subjective.” (Note p. 11.) I say “almost,” for 
the case is perhaps saved by the statement immediately following: 
“The actual situation is, of course, a case of interaction, a process 
of cognition, in which the subject and object determine each other 
and both we and reality are involved, and we might add—evolved.” 

The central theme,—cognition a function in conduct—is fur- 
ther elaborated in the dialogue “Useless Knowledge,” which is in 
Mr. -Schiller’s most characteristic style and which serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the chapter on “Truth.” In the latter, after 
a negative criticism of the views of truth as: (1) “agrement with 
reality,” (2) “as systematic coherence,” Mr. Schiller sets forth his 
conception of truth as “a form of value” and finds that the logic 
which expounds this view with truth is hand in glove with psy- 
chology. The outcome of Mr. Schiller’s analysis is: “As regards 
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the psychical fact of the truth valuation, truth may be called an ul- 
timate function of our intellectual activity.” As regards the object 
valued as true, “truth is that manipulation of them which turns out 
upon trial to be useful, primarily for any human end, but ultimately 
for that perfect harmony of our whole life which forms our. final 
aspirations.” (p. 61.) 

The essay “On Preserving Appearances” is a very telling criti- 
cism of “the familiar antithesis between ‘appearance’ and reality,” 
the vogue of which Mr. Schiller regards as the chief constructive 
result of the work of Mr. F. H. Bradley. (p. 184.) Again we read 
(p. 199) “our inferences must approve themselves * * * by the 
power they give us to transform our experiences. * * * The 
transmutation of appearances, therefore, must not be represented as 
an inscrutable privilege of the Absolute; it must be made a weapon 
mortal hands can actually wield.” 

The last thesis of this chapter, viz., that Ultimate Reality must 
be absolutely “perfect” and “harmonious” and the contents of the 
essay following on “Activity and Substance” develop a conception 
of Mr. Schiller’s that is likely to give some of his most sympa- 
thetic readers pause, and is certain to be seized upon by the critic 
looking for “internal inconsistencies.” The conception is that of 
an ultimate “changeless activity,” and immutable “beatific con- 
sciousness” as the goal of thought-burdened experience. The limits 
of these remarks forbid even an outline of Mr. Schiller’s very in- 
cisive argument. But it would not be strange if some should have 
trouble with the conception of “a changeless activity.” Not that 
activity is to be identified with mere change (as most of the critics 
of “Pragmatism” assume) but that it is to be changeless, that there 
is to be no change anywhere in it, is surely a hard saying. Some 
will be puzzled also on reading (p. 105) “if therefore the ultimate 
explanation of the world is to be in terms of ends, it would seem as 
though it must be in terms of individual ends realized in and 
through the time-process”; and then to find (p. 227) that “self 
realization must assume the form, not of a hideous, barbarous neu- 
rotic restlessness, nor of an infinite, and therefore futile struggle, 
but of an activity, which, transcending change and time [italics 
mine] preserves itself in an harmonious equipoise.” Nor is it in- 
conceivable that some one should profess to find in this conception 
of. an “ultimate,” “unchangeable” “completely beatific” experience 
certain features not altogether unlike Mr. Bradley’s and Mr. Royce’s 
Absolute. However, one gathers that the conception has an interro- 
gation mark after it in Mr. Schiller’s own mind, and its exposition 
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is made in quite an hypothetical spirit. And one is here reminded 
that the complaints by critics of “lack of system,” of “the ignoring 
of fundamental points,” etc., in “Pragmatic” literature is certainly 
premature. Nothing so far has been put out that pretends to be any- 
thing: more than prolegomena. 

On the whole it is safe to say that whatever becomes of the 
“Pragmatic movement,” when the history of “the revival of Prag- 
matism” or “Humanism,” or “Teleological Empiricism” is written, 
Mr. Schiller’s contributions are certain to have a prominent and per- 
manent place. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. A. W. Moore. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


The least religious experience is so mysterious and so com- 
plex, that a moderate degree of reflection upon it tends to a sense 
of intellectual impotence. “If I speak,” says Emerson, “I define and 
confine, and am less.” One would gladly set down religion among 
the unspeakable things and avoid the imputation of degrading it. It 
is certain that the enterprise of defining religion is at present in dis- 
repute. It has been undertaken so often and so unsuccessfully that 
contemporary students for the most part prefer to supply a list of his- 
torical definitions of religion, and let their variety demonstrate their 
futility. Metaphysicians and psychologists agree that in view of the 
differences of creed, ritual, organization, conduct and temperament 
that have been true of different religions in different times and 
places, and may as well abandon the idea that there is a constant 
element. 

But on the other hand we have the testimony afforded by the 
name religion ; and the ordinary judgments of men to the effect that 
it signifies something to be religious, and to be more or less religious. 
There is an elementary logical principle to the effect that a group- 
name implies certain common group-characters. Impatience with ab- 
stractor euphemistic definitions should not blind ustothetruth. Eventhe 
psychologist tends in his description of religious phenomena to single 
out and emphasize what he calls a typical religious experience. And 
the same applies to the idealist’s treatment of the matter. Religion, 
he reasons, is essentially a development of which the true meaning 
can be seen only in the higher stages. The primitive religion, is, 
he argues, only implicit religion. But lower stages cannot be regard- 
ed as belonging to a single development with higher stages, if there 
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be not some achial promise of the latter in the earlier, or some ele- 
ment which endures throughout. It is unavoidable, then, to assume 
that in dealing with religion we are dealing with a specific and de- 
finable experience. 

The profitableness of such an undertaking as the present one 
is another matter. It may well be that in so human and practical 
an affair as religion, definition is peculiarly inappropriate. But is 
there not a human and practical value in the very defining of re- 
ligion? Is there not a demand for it in the peculiar relation that 
exists between religion and the progress of enlightenment? Relig- 
ion associates itself with the habits of society. The progress of en- 
lightenment means that more or less all the time, and very pro- 
foundly at certain critical times, society must change its habits. The 
consequenceis that religionislikely tobeabandoned with the old habits. 
The need of a new religion is therefore a chronic one. The reformer 
in religion, or the man who wishes to be both enlightened and re- 
ligious, is chiefly occupied with the problem of disentangling 
religion pure and undefiled from definite discredited practices and 
opinions. And the solution of the problem turns upon some appre- 
hension of the essence of religion. There is a large amount of 
necessary and unnecessary tragedy due to the extrinsic connection 
between ideas and certain modes of their expression. There can be 
no more serious and urgent duty than that of expressing as directly, 
and so as truly as possible, the great permanent human concerns. 
The men to whom educational reform has been largely due have 
been the men who have remembered for their fellows what this 
whole business of education is after all for. Comenius and Pesta- 
lozzi served society by stripping educational activity of its historical | 
and institutional accessories and laying bare the genuine human 
need that these are designed to satisfy. There is a similar virtue in 
the insistent attempt to distinguish between the essential and the ac- 
cessory in religion. . 

Although declining to be discouraged by the conspicuousness 
of past failures in this connection, one may well profit by them. The 
amazing complexity of religious phenomena must somehow be seen 
to be consistent with their common nature. The religious expe- 
rience must not only be found, but must also be reconciled with 
“the varieties of religious experience.” The inadequacy of the well- 
known definitions of religion may be attributed to several causes. 
The commonest fallacy is to define religion in terms of a religion. 
My definition of religion must include my brother’s religion, even 
though he live on the other side of the globe, and my ancestor’s re- 
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ligion, in spite of his prehistoric remoteness. Error arises here 
through the attempt to define religion in terms of what it ought 
to be. There is a question as to the relation between ideal religion 
and actual religion; but the field of religion contains by common 
consent religions that must on their own grounds condemn one 
another, religions that are bad religions, and yet religions. 

A more enlightened, and therefore more dangerous, fallacy, is due 
to the supposition that religion can be defined exclusively in terms of 
some department of human nature. From this standpoint religion 
has been defined in terms exclusively of feeling, of intellect or of 
conduct. It is always easy to overthrow such a definition by rais- 
ing the question as to the treatment of definitely describable relig- 
ious phenomena that belong to a department of human life avowedly 
excluded by the definition. Religion is not feeling, because there 
are many phlegmatic God-fearing men whose religion consists in 
good works. Religion is not conduct, for there are many mystics 
whose very religion is withdrawal from the field of action. Re- 
ligion is not intelligence, for no one has ever been able to formulate 
a creed that is common to all religions. Yet without a doubt we 
must look for the essence of religion in human nature. The present 
psychological interest in religion has emphasized this truth. How, 
then, shall we escape a facultative or departmental account of it? 
Modern psychology suggests an answer. As Dr. Leuba has point- 
ed out, the most illuminating conception of human nature in con- 
nection with this inquiry is that which points out the interdependence 
of knowledge, feeling and volition.* The perfect case of this unity 
is belief. The believing experience is cognitive in its intent, but 
practical and emotional as well in its content. I believe when I take 
' for granted. The object of my belief is not merely known but also 
felt and acted upon. What I believe expresses itself in my total 
experience. 

There is some hope, then, of an adequate definition of the re- 
ligious experience if it be regarded as belonging to the psychologi- 
cal type of belief. Belief, however, is evidently a broader category 
than that of religion. An account of religion in terms of believing, 
and the particular type of it here in question would, then, constitute 
the central stem of a psychology of religion. But belief is more 
than believing. There is an object believed, and the believing ex- 
perience means to be true. Hence to complete an account of re- 
ligion one must consider its object, that is, its cognitive implica- 


* Leuba: “Introduction to a Psychological Study of Religion.” Monist, 
Vol. XI, p. 195. 
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tions. The program properly contains three topics: first, the 
religious experience as a believing state; second, the religious type 
of belief; and third, the religious object of belief. 

The present discussion limits itself to the first two of these topics 
Its sources will be the experiences of religious people as viewed 
from within out. Critical opinion of a man’s religion is not 
here in question, but only the content and meaning which it has 
for him. “I would have you,” says Fielding, “go and kneel beside 
the Mohammedan as he prays at the sunset hour and put your heart 
to his and wait for the echo that will surely come; yes, surely, if 
you wait as a man who would learn, who can learn. I would have 
you go to the Hill Man smearing the stone with butter that his god 
may be pleased ; to the woman crying to the forest god for her sick 
child; to the boy before his monks learning to be good. No matter 
where you go, no matter what the faith is called, if you have the 
hearing ear, if your heart is in unison with the heart of the world, 
you will hear always the same song far down below the noises of 
the warring creeds, the clash of words and forms, the differences 
of place, of climes, of civilizations, of ideals, far down below all 
these lies that which you would hear. I know not what you would 
call it.* 

1. The general identification of religion with belief is made 
without serious difficulty. The essential factor in belief is, as we have 
seen, the reaction of the whole personality to a fixed object or ac- 
cepted situation. A similar principle is employed in common judg- 
ments about a man’s religion. He is accounted most ‘religious 
whose religion penetrates his life most intimately. In the man 
whose religion consists in the outer exercise of attendance upon 
church, we recognize the sham. He appears to be religious. He 
does at any rate one of the things which a religious man would do. 
But an object of religious faith is not the constant environment of 
his life. He may or may not feel sure of God from his pew, but 
God is not among the things that count in his daily life. God does 
not enter into his calculations or determine his scale of values, 
Again, discursive thinking is regarded as an interruption of relig- 
ion. When I am at pains to justify my religion, I am already 
doubting; and for common opinion doubt is identical with irre- 
ligion. In so far as I am religious, my religion stands in no need of 
justification, even though I regard it as justifiable. In my religious 
experience I am taking something for granted ; in other words I act 
about it and feel about it in a manner that is going to be deter- 


* Fielding: The Hearts of Men, p. 322. 
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mined by special conditions of mood and temperament. The me- 
chanical and prosaic man acknowledges God in his mechanical and 
prosaic way. He believes in divine retribution as he believes in 
commercial or social retribution. He is as careful to prepare for 
the next world as he is to be respectable in this. The poet, on the 
other hand, believes in God after the manner of his genius. Though 
he worships God in spirit, he may conduct his life in an irreg- 
ular manner peculiar to himself. The different moods of the same 
individual life may be judged by the same measure. When God 
is most real to him, brought home to him most vividly, or conscious- 
ly obeyed, in these moments he is most religious. When, on the 
other hand, God is merely a name to him, and church a routine, or 
when both are forgotten in the daily occupations, he is least re- 
ligious. His life on the whole is said to be religious in so far as 
periods of the second type are subordinated to periods of the first 


Further well-known elements of belief, corollaries of the ‘above, 
are evidently present in religion. A certain imagery remains con 
stant throughout an individual’s experience. He comes back to it as 
to a physical object in space. And although religion is sporadically 
an exclusive and isolated affair, it tends strongly to be social. The 
religious object, or God, is a social object, common to me and to my 
neighbor, and presupposed in our collective undertakings. 

This reduction of religion to the type of the believing state 
should thus provide us with an answer to that old and fundamental 
question ‘concerning the relative priority of faith and works. The 
test of the faith is in the works, and the works are religious in so far 
as they are the expression of the faith. Religion is neither the doing 
of anything nor the feeling of anything nor the thinking of any- 
thing, but the reacting as a whole, in terms of all possible activities 
of human life, to some accepted situation. 

2. We may now face the interesting but difficult question of 
the specific character of religious belief. In spite of the fact that 
in these days the personality of God is often regarded as a transient 
feature of religion, that type of belief which throws most light upon 
the religious experience would seem to be the belief in persons. 
Such belief consists in the practical recognition of a more or less 
persistent attitude and disposition to ourselves. The outward be- 
havior of our fellow-men is construed in terms of the practical 
bearing of the attitude which it implies. The extraordinary feature 
of such belief is the disproportion between the vividness of the be- 
lief and the evidence upon which it is grounded. Of this we are 
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most aware in connection with those personalities which we regard 
as distinctly friendly or hostile to ourselves. We are always more 
or less clearly in the presence of our friends and enemies. Their 
well-wishing or their ill-wishing haunts the scene of our living. 
There is no more important constitutent of what the psychologists 
calls our “general feeling tone.” Indeed there are times when we 
are entirely possessed by a state that is either exuberance in the 
presence of those who love us, or awkwardness and stupidity in the 
presence of those whom we believe to suspect or dislike us. The 
latter state may easily become chronic. Many men live permanent- 
ly in the presence of an accusing audience. The inner life which 
expresses itself in the words “Everybody hates me!” is perhaps 
the most common form of morbid self-consciousness. On the other 
hand, buoyancy of spirits springs largely from the constant and ob- 
stinate conviction that “everybody likes me.” In this case one is 
filled with a sense of security, and is conscious of a sympathetic 
reinforcement that adds to the private joys and compensates for the 
private sorrows. And this sense of attitude is wonderfully dis- 
criminating. We can feel the presence of a “great man,” a “for- 
midable person,” a superior or inferior, one who is interested or in- 
different, and all the subtlest degrees of approval and disapproval. 

A similar sensibility may quicken us even in situations where 
no direct individual attitude to ourselves is implied. We regard 
places and communities as congenial when we are in sympathy with 
their prevailing purposes or standards of value. We may feel ill 
at ease or thoroughly at home in cities where we know no single 
human soul. Indeed in a so misanthropic an individual as Rousseau 
(and we all have our Rousseau moods), the mere absence of social 
repression arouses a most intoxicating sense of tunefulness and 
security. Nature plays the part of an indulgent parent who permits 
all sorts of personal liberties. 

“The view of a fine country, a succession of agreeable pros- 
pects, a fine air, a good appetite, and the health I gain by walk- 
ing ; the freedom of inns, and the distance from everything that 
can make me recollect the dependence of my situation, conspire 
to free my soul, and give boldness to my thoughts, throwing me, 
in a manner, into the immensity of things, where I combine, 
choose, and appropriate them to my fancy, without restraint or 
fear. I dispose of all nature as I please.”* 

In this confidence or distrust, inspired originally by the social 
environment, and similarly suggested by other surroundings of life, 


* Rousseau: Confessions, Book IV. 
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we have the key to the religious consciousness. But it is now time 
to add that in the case of religion these attitudes are concerned with 
the universal or supernatural rather than with present and normal 
human relationships. The religious consciousness is such practi- 
cal acknowledgment of a residual environment, which lies beyond 
the range of ordinary communication. This profounder realm of 
tradition and nature may have any degree of unity from chaos to 
cosmos. For religion the idea of original and far-reaching power 
is more significant than that of totality. But that which is at first 
only “beyond,” is practically the same object as that which comes 
in the development of thought to be conceived as the “world” or 
the “universe.” We may, therefore, use these latter terms to in- 
dicate the object of religion until the treatment of special instances 
shall define it more precisely. My religion is, then, my sense of the 
disposition of the universe to myself. We shall expect to find, as 
in the social phenomena with which we have just dwelt, that the 
manifestation of this sense consists in a general reaction appro- 
priate to the disposition so attributed. In view of it I shall be fun- 
damentally ill at ease, profoundly confident, or habitually cautious. 
The ultimate nature of the world is here no speculative problem. A 
dog that could wag his tail at the universe would be more religious 
than the sublimest dialectician. It is in the vividness of the sense 
of presence that the acuteness of religion consists. I am religious 
in so far as the whole tone and temper of my living reflects a belief 
as to what the universe thinks of such as me. 

The examples that follow are selected because of differences 
in personal flavor that serve to throw into relief their common re- 
ligious character. Theodore Parker, in describing his own boy- 
hood, writes as follows: 

“I can hardly think without a shudder of the terrible effect 
the doctrine of eternal damnation had on me. How many, many 
hours have I wept with terror as I lay on my bed, till between 
praying and weeping, sleep gave me repose. But before I was 
nine years old the fear went away, and I saw clearer light in the 
goodness of God. But for years, say from seven till ten, I said 
my prayers with much devotion, I think, and then continued to 
repeat, ‘Lord, forgive my sins,’ till sleep came on me.”’* 
Compare with this, Stevenson’s Christmas letter to his mother, 

in which he says: 

“The whole necessary morality is kindness; and it should 
spring, of itself, from the one fundamental doctrine, Faith. If 


* Chadwick: Theodore Parker, p. 18. 
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you are sure that God, in the long run, means kindness by you, 

you should be happy ; and if happy, surely you should be kind.”* 

Here is Destiny frowning and Destiny smiling, but in each case 
so real, so present, as to be immediately responded to with grate- 
ful warm-heartedness and with helpless terror. 

The author of the Imitatio Christi speaks thus of the daily liv- 
ing of the Christian: 

“The life of a Christian who has dedicated himself to the ser- 
vice of God, should abound with eminent virtues of all kinds 
that he may be really the same person which he is by outward 
appearance and profession. Indeed he ought not only to be the 
same, but much more, in his inward disposition of soul ; because 
he professes to serve a God who sees the inward parts, a search- 
er of the heart and reins, a God and Father of spirits : and there- 
fore, since we are always in His sight, we should be exceedingly 
careful to avoid all impurity, all that may give offense to Him 
whose eyes cannot behold iniquity. We should, in a word, so far 
as mortal and frail nature can, imitate the blessed angels in all 
manner of holiness, since we, as well as they, are always in His 
presence * * * * And good men have always this notion of 
the thing. For they depend upon God for the success of all they 
do, even of their best and wisest undertakings.” f 


Such is to be practical acknowledgment of God in the 
routine of life. The more direct response to this presence appears 
abundantly in St. Augustine’s conversation and reminiscence with 
God: 

“How evil have not my deeds been; or if not my deeds my 
words; or if not my words my will. But Thou, O Lord, art 
good and merciful, and Thy right hand had respect unto the 
profoundness of my death, and removed from the bottom of my 
heart that abyss of corruption. And this was the result, that I 
willed not to do what I willed, and willed to do what Thou 
willedst. . . . . How sweet did it suddenly become to me 
to be without the delights of trifles. And what once I feared 
to lose, it was now a joy for me to put away. For Thou didst 
cast them away, and instead of them didst enter in Thyself, 
sweeter than all pleasure, though not to flesh and blood ; brighter 
than all light, but more veiled than all mysteries; more exalted 
than all honour, but not to the exalted in their own conceits. 


* Stevenson: Letters, Vol. I, p. 220. 
+ The Imitation of Christ, p. 40. Translation by Stanhope. 
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Now was my soul free from the gnawing cares of seeking and 
getting. . . . . And I babbled unto Thee my brightness. 
my riches, and my health, the Lord my God.”* 

In these two passages we meet with religious conduct and with 
that supreme religious experience, the direct worship of God. In 
each case the heart of the matter is an individual’s indubitable con- 
viction of the world’s favorable concern for him. The deeper order 
of things constitutes the real and the profoundly congenial com- 
munity in which he lives. 

Let us now apply this general account of the religious ex- 
perience to certain typical religious phenomena: first, conversion; 
second, piety; and, finally, religious instruments, and modes of con- 
veyance. 

Although recent study of the phenomenon of conversion has 
brought to light a considerable amount of interesting material, 
there is some danger of misconceiving its importance. The psy- 
chology of conversion is primarily the psychology of crisis or radi- 
cal alteration rather than the psychology of religion. For the ma- 
jority of religious men and women conversion is an insignificant 
event, and in many cases it never occurs at all. Religion is more 
purely present where it is normal and monotonous. But this phe- 
nomenon is nevertheless highly significant in that religion and 
irreligion are placed in close juxtaposition, and the contribution 
of religion at its inception thereby emphasized. 

In general it is said that conversion takes place during the 
period of adolescence. But this is the period of the most sudden 
expansion of the environment of life, a time of introduction into 
many new presences. This is sometimes expressed by saying that 
it is a period of acute self-consciousness. Life is consciousness of 
itself as over against its inheritance; its whole setting sweeps into 
view. Some sort of solution of the life-problem, some coming 
to terms with the universe, is the normal issue of it. Religious 
conversion signifies then, that as part of this fundamental adjust- 
ment, the individual defines and accepts for his life a certain atti- 
tude on the part of the universe. 

The examples cited by the psychologists as well as the gen- 
eralizations which they derive, bear out this interpretation. Ac- 
cording to Professor James: 

“General Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, consid- 
ers that the first vital step in saving outcasts consists in making 


*St. Augustine: “Confessions.” In Schaff: Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. I, p. 129. 
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them feel that some decent human being cares enough for them 
to take an interest in the question whether they rise or sink.”’* 


The new state is one of courage and hope stimulated by a 
sense of the glow of friendly interest. The convert is no longer 
“out in the cold.” He is told that the world wishes him well, and 
this is brought home to him through representations of the tender- 
ness of Christ and through the direct ministerings of those who 
mediate it. But somehow the convert must be persuaded to realize 
all this. He must believe it before it can mean anything to him. 
Hence he is urged to pray—a proceeding that is at first ri- 
diculous to him since it involves taking for granted what he dis- 
believes. But therein lies the critical point. It is peculiar to the 
object in this case that it can exist only for one who already believes 
in it. The psychologists call this the element of “self-surrender.” © 
To be converted a man must somehow suffer his surroundings to 
put into him a new heart, which may thereupon confirm its object. 
Such belief is tremendously tenacious because it so largely creates 
its own evidence. Once believe that “God, in the long run, means 
kindness by you,” and you are likely to stand by it to the end— 
the more so in this case because the external evidence either way is 
to the average man so insufficient. Such a belief as this is inspired 
in the convert, not by reasoning, but by all the powers of suggestion 
that personality and social contagion can afford. : 

The psychologists describe piety as sense of unity. One feels 
after reading their accounts that they are too abstract. For there 
are many kinds of unity, characteristic of widely varying moods 
and states. Any state of rapt attention is a state of unity, and this 
occurs in the most secular moments of life. Nor does it help mat- 
ters to say that in the case of religion this unity must have been 
preceded by a state of division; for we cannot properly character- 
ize one state of mind in terms of another, unless the latter be re- 
tained in the former. And that which is characteristic of the re- 
ligious sense of unity would seem to be just such an overcoming 
of difference. There is a recognition of two distinct attitudes, which 
may be more or less in sympathy with one another but which are 
both present even in‘ their fullest harmony. And were I to be taken 
out of myself so completely as to forget myself I should inevitably 
lose that sense of sympathy from which arises the peculiar exulta- 
tion of religious faith, a heightened experience of the same type 


* James: op. cit., p. 203; cf. Leuba, loc. cit.; and Amer. Journ. of Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. VII, p. 3090; Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, Part I. 
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with the freedom and spontaneity which I experience in the pres- 
ence of men with whom I have most in common. 

The further graces and powers of piety readily submit to a 
similar description. My sense of positive sympathy expresses itself 
in an attitude of well-wishing ; living in an atmosphere of kindness 
I instinctively endeavor to propagate it. My buoyancy is distinctly 
of that quality which, to a lesser degree is due to any sense of 
social security; my power is that of one who works in an environ- 
ment that reinforces him. I experience the objective or even cos- 
mical character of my enterprises. They have a momentum which 
makes me their instrument rather than their perpetrator. A par- 
adoxical relation between religion and morality has always inter- 
ested observers of custom and history. Religion is apparently as 
capable of the most fiendish malevolence as of the most saintly 
gentleness. Fielding writes that: 

“When religion is brought out or into daily life and used as 

a guide or a weapon in the world it has no effect either for good 

or evil. Its effect is simply in strengthening the heart, in blind- 

ing the eyes, in deafening the ears. It is an intensive force, an 

intoxicant. It doubles or trebles a man’s powers. It is an im- 

pulsive force sending him headlong down the path of emotion, 

whether that path lead to glory or infamy. It is a tremendous 
stimulant, that is all.”* 

Religion does not originate life purposes or define their mean- 
ing, but stimulates them by the same means that works in all cor- 
porate and social activity. And to work with the universe is the 
most tremendous incentive that can appeal to the individual will. 
Therefore in highly ethical religions the power for good exceeds 
that of any other social and spiritual agency. Such religion makes 
present, actual, and real, that good on the whole which the indi- 
vidual otherwise tends to distinguish from what is good for him. 
In daily life the morally valid and the practically urgent are com- 
monly arrayed against one another; but the ethical religion makes 
the valid urgent. 

The instruments of religion are legion, and it is in order here 
to mention only certain prominent cases in which their selection 
would seem to have direct reference to the provocation and perpet- 
uation of such a sense of attitude as we have been describing. 
This is true in a general way of all symbolism. There is no essen- 
tial difference between the religious symbol and such symbols as 
serve to remind us of human relationships. In both cases the per- 


* Op. cit., p. 152. 
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ceptual absence of will is compensated for by the presence of some 
object associated with that will. The function of this object is 
due to its power to revive and perpetuate a certain special social 
atmosphere. But the most important vehicle of religion has always 
been personality. It is after all to priests, prophets and believers, 
that religious cults have owed their vitality. The traits that mark 
the prophet are both curious and sublime. He is most remarkable 
for the confidence with which he speaks for the universe. Whether 
it be due to lack of a sense of humor or a profound conviction of 
truth, is indifferent to our purpose. The power of such men is un- 
doubtedly due to their suggestion of a force greater than they, 
whose designs they bring directly and socially to the attention of 
men. The prophet in his prophecy is indeed not altogether dis- 
tinguished from God; and it is through the mediation of a directly 
perceptible human attitude that a divine attitude gets itself fixed 
in the imagination of the believer. What is true of the prophet is 
equally true of the preacher, whose function it is not to represent 
God in his own person, but to depict Him with his tongue. It is 
generally recognized that the preacher is neither a moralizer nor 
a theologian, but it is less perfectly understood that it is his func- 
tion to suggest the living presence of God. His proper language 
is that of the imagination, and the picture which he portrays is one 
of a reciprocal social relationship between man and the Supreme 
Master of the situation of life. He will not define God or prove 
God, but introduce Him and talk about Him. And at the same 
time the association of prayer and worship with his sermon, and 
the general atmosphere created by the meeting together of a body 
of disciples, will act as the confirmation of his suggestion of such a 
living presence. 

The conveyance of any single religious cult from generation to 
generation affords a signal illustration of the importance in reli- 
gion of the recognition of attitude. Religions manage somehow to 
survive any amount of transformation of creed and ritual. It is 
not what is done, or what is thought, that identifies the faith of the 
first Christians with that of the last, but a certain reckoning with 
the disposition of God. The successive generations of Christians 
are introduced into the spiritual world of their fathers, with its fur- 
nishing of hopes and fears remaining substantially the same; and 
their Christianity consists in their continuing to live in it with only 
a slight and gradual renovation. To any given individual God is 
more or less completely represented by his elders in the faith in 
their exhortations and ministerings; and through them he fixes as 
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the center of his system an image of God, his accuser or redeemer. 

The complete verification of this interpretation of the religious 
experience would require the application of it to the different his- 
torical cults. Although a general examination of such instances 
is entirely beyond the scope of this paper, a brief consideration may 
be given to those which seem to afford reasonable grounds for ob- 
jection, such as primitive religion, atheistic religion, and reflective 
or critical religion. 

First, it may be said that in primitive religions, notably in fet- 
ichism, tabooism and totemism, there is no recognition of a cos- 
mical unity. It is quite evident that there is no conception of a 
universe. But it is equally evident that the natural and historical 
environment in its generality has a very specific practical signifi- 
cance for the primitive believer. It is often said with truth that 
these earliest forms of religion are more profoundly pantheistic 
than polytheistic. Man recognizes an all-pervading interest that 
is capable of being directed to himself. The selection of a deity is 
not due to any special qualification for deification possessed by the 
individual object itself, but to the tacit presumption that, as Thales 
said, “all things are full of gods.” The disposition of residual real- 
ity manifests to the believer no consistency or unity, but it is never- 
theless the most constant object of his will. He lives in the midst 
of a capriciousness which he must appease if he is to establish 
himself at all. 

Secondly, in the case of Buddhism, we are said to meet with 
a religion that is essentially atheistic. 

“Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do 
not arise, it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitu- 
tion of being, that all its constituents are transitory.” 


The secret of life lies in the application of this truth. 


“O builder, I’ve discovered thee! 
This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild! 
Thy rafters are all broken now, 
And pointed roof demolished lies! 
This mind has demolition reached, 
And seen the last of all desire!” 


The case of Buddha ‘himself and of the exponents of his purely 
esoteric doctrine belong to the reflective type which will presently 
be given special consideration. But with the ordinary believer, 
even where the extraneous but almost inevitable polytheism is least 
in evidence, the religious experience consists in substantially the 
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same elements that appear in theistic religions. The individual is 
here living appropriately to the ultimate nature of things, with the 
ceaseless periods of time in full view. That which is brought home 
to him is the illusoriness and hollowness of things when taken in 
the spirit of active endeavor. The only profound and abiding good 
is nothingness. While nature and society conspire to mock him, 
Nirvana invites him to its peace. The religious course of his life 
consists in the use of such means as can win him this end. From 
the standpoint of the universe he has the sympathy only of that 
wisdom whose essence is self-destruction. And this truth is me- 
diated by the imagination of divine sympathy, for the Blessed One 
remains as the perpetual incarnation of His own blessedness. 
Finally there remains the consideration of the hearing of this 
interpretation upon certain more reflective and disciplined types of re- 
ligion. The religion of the critically enlightened man must be less 
naive and credulous in its imagery. God tends to vanish into an 
ideal or a universal, or congeal into some object of theoretical def- 
inition. But here we are on that borderland where the assignment 
of individual cases can never be made with any certainty of cor- 
rectness. We can generalize only by describing the conditions that 
such cases must fulfil if they are properly to be denominated re- 
ligious. And there can be no question of the justice of deriving 
religions. An idealistic philosophy will, then, be a religion just in 
so far as it is rendered practically vivid by the imagination. Such 
imagination must create and sustain a social relationship. The ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of this imagination is another matter. It raises 
the general issue concerning the judgment of truth implied in re- 
ligion, and this must be treated at length in another discussion. 
But at any rate the religious experience may be realized by virtue 
of the metaphorical or poetical representation of a situation as one 
of intercommunication between persons, where reflective definition 
at the same time denies it. The possibility of such a representa- 
tion may best be understood from the fact that the important 
element in the religious experience is not God in and for Himself, 
but the worshipper as judged by God. And just as a keen aware- 
ness of the presence of other men is a kind of self-consciousness, so 
in religion one may be viewing one’s self from the divine standpoint. 
The human worshipper may himself supply all the personality that 
is necessary. But whatever faculty be the source of supply for this 
indispensable social quality of religion, he who defines God as the 
ultimate goodness or the ultimate truth, has certainly not yet wor- 
shipped Him. He begins to be religious only when such an ideal 
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determines the atmosphere of his daily living; when he regards 
the immanence of such an ideal in nature and history as the object 
of his will; and when he responds to its presence in the spirit of his 


conduct and his contemplation. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. RaLpH BARTON PERRY. 


DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 


It is an old experience that emotional people frequently show 
a contempt for the labors of the intellect. The heart ever and anon 
rebels against the head, and feelings defy definitions. No wonder 
that religion and religious devotees casually exhibit a dislike for 
science, and mankind is only now finding out that this opposition 
that obtains between the two most salient features of our spiritual 
life is not an irreconcilable contradiction but a mere contrast. 

It is for these reasons that some of the simplest notions have 
been declared to be undefinable and inexplicable. Human sentiment 
revolts against the idea that a cold and clear formula should cover 
all that is stirring in our inmost soul, and so it appears more satis- 
factory to the average sentimentalist to rest satisfied with the ver- 
dict that certain things are undefinable. Among them are mainly 
the words, “God,” “soul,” and “religion.” But we ought to remem- 
ber that a definition is a description of the salient features of a thing 
and not the thing itself. A definition helps us to understand the na- 
ture of a thing, and a definition does not contain anything that would 
describe its relation to our own self or its paramount importance for 
our life. Thus it happens that the so-called undefinable ideas are 
some of the simplest concepts, and their very simplicity is objection- 
able to one who does not understand the nature of scientific precis- 
ion, and this is now and then true even of a man such as is Emerson 
whose words Professor Ralph Barton Perry quotes: “If I speak, 
I define and confine, and am less.” 

Professor Perry himself opens his article on “Religious Expe- 
rience” with the words: “The least religious experience so is myste- 
rious and so complex, that a moderate degree of reflection upon it 
tends to a sense of intellectual impotence.” We might say the same 
of any event that takes place in this world, the simplest of all being 
the fall of a stone which takes place according to the well known 
Newtonian formulas of gravitation. Though our definition of the 
fall of the stone is perfect, the act itself is so complex that a real 
comprehension of all the details of a single instance would only go 
to reveal our intellectual impotence. We are capable of generalisa- 
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tion, i. e., to. mark and describe those features which a set of events 
has in common, and our generalisations, because they point out the 
salient features, enable us to comprehend the world, but while gen- 
eralisations are mere words, the real events are aglow with action. 
The cold formulas of science lack the life of reality and if the falling 
stone could think and speak, it would feel that its own case of rush- 
ing toward the ground on account of the attraction with which its 
mass is animated under the particular circumstances of the special 
event is so mysterious, so complex, so absolutely beyond any descrip- 
tion in a scientific formula that it would scorn the idea of being sub- 
sumed with all other analogous cases under one general law. 

In defining events we must not be too over-anxious to satisfy 
the demands of emotion. Definitions describe the salient feature 
of a number of events and there is no set of facts which cannot be 
classified, named and described. 

Religion is an ideal and its emotional character is its most char- 
acteristic element. Accordingly we need not be astonished that re- 
ligious minds scorn any scientific definition of religion. Neverthe- 
less religion is as much definable as any other affair or event. 

The old traditional definition of religion has been “man’s union 
with, or relation to God.” ‘Those who would try to make a conces- 
sion to polytheism, add the words “or to gods,” that is to say, in 
general to supernatural beings who answer prayers and exercise an 
influence upon the world. Since we have become acquainted with 
atheistic religions (such as is Buddhism) or purely ethical systems 
(such as is Confucianism), our religious philosophers have become 
puzzled and have not as yet found a definition which would be 
broad enough to comprehend also such views as must appear irre- 
ligious to our traditional dogmatism. . They have resorted either to 
the theory that religions which do not recognise, or ignore, the ex- 
istence of God, or gods, or a supernatural world, cannot be regarded 
as religious in the proper sense of the term, but they recognise 
philosophical interpretations of God, and so they replace the defini- 
tion of religion as our “union with God” by a broader term such as 
belief in a supernatural world order, or they define religion (with 
Schleiermacher) in purely subjective terms as “the feeling of abso- 
lute dependence.” 

The definition of religion as our union with God has proved 
satisfactory to religious minds only on account of the other emo- 
tional term, “God.” ‘The word “God” too has been proclaimed as 
undefinable for the very same reasons as the term “religion.” Our 
notion of God is so replete with sentiment and fills us with so much 
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awe that we hesitate to believe it could be described in a simple for- 
mula, and when thinkers began to reject the traditional conception 
of God as an individual being while at the same time attempting 
to retain the substance of their emotional reverence for the word, 
they replaced it by such words as “the Infinite,” “the First Cause,” 
“the Eternal,” “the Highest Being,” etc., but for all that the words 
God and Religion, whatever their import for our feelings may be, 
are and will remain very simple ideas. 

God, whatever notion of divinity man may have had has been 
from the beginning and is still an idea of moral significance to every- 
one who uses the word and believes in the existence of a God. God 
to the savage as well as to the Christian apologetic of the twentieth 
century is that power which forces upon man a definite line of con- 
duct and every believer in God considers that, the duty of his life 
which in his opinion he trusts to be the will of his God. 

When Jephtha, the judge of Israel, thought that Yahveh de- 
manded of him the sacrifice of his daughter as a burnt offering, he 
obeyed with a bleeding heart. From the standpoint of his belief, 
his act was moral for it was according to his religion and his concep- 
tion of God. 

Ximenes, one of the most uncompromising inquisitors of Spain, 
had thousands of victims burned at the stake, and yet, it is said, 
that he was so tender hearted that he could not bear the groans and 
cries of the suspected heretics whom he ordered to be tortured on the 
rack. He appears to us as a villain and a hard hearted scoundrel, 
but the truth is that, from the standpoint of his conscience, his in- 
famous autos da fé were truly moral acts which with logical neces- 
sity were derived from his conception of God. As was his religion 
so was his morality. We can not blame him, we must blame his re- 
ligion. From the higher standpoint of a modern God conception 
his acts were immoral, if judged by present standards, and their bad- 
ness only proves how important it is for us to have the right kind 
of religion. : 

Judging from all instances of the different deities that exer- 
cise their influence upon human hearts I have come to the conclusion 
that the best definition of God in a religious sense would be to say 
that God is that something in a power beyond our control which de- 
termines our actions, or in other words, “God is the highest author- 
ity for moral conduct.” Whether or not this authority for moral con- 
duct be conceived as an individual being, natural or supernatural, 
as a general idea, or as a law of nature, or as a mysterious power 
is another question which will prove of importance whenever we in- 
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vestigate the God conceptions of the several religions or of different 
philosophers. The truth remains that the common feature of all 
God conceptions is that God represents the ultimate authority for 
our actions. 

Religion refers to the entire man; it covers his whole life, in- 
tellectual, emotional and practical. The roots of our religion lie 
deeply buried in our world conception and therewith religion per- 
meates our intellect, our sentiments and our will. It resides in the 
head, it pulsates in the heart, it guides the hand. It appears as 
dogma, as the tenor that gives a definite character to our aspira- 
tions ; as worship, ritual and prayer; as sacrifice, devotion and rule 
of conduct. Further it is the quintessence of our hopes and our 
dreams and the guiding star and mariner’s compass on our voyage 
through life. 

The triple nature of religion as being at once the dominant of 
the intellect, of the emotions and of the will, is best expressed in 
the word “conviction,” for by “conviction” we understand an idea that 
is backed by sentiment and serves as a regulator of conduct. Ac- 
cordingly, religion is a world-conception that has become our con- 
viction. 

Religion is different in different ages, under different condi- 
tions, in different temperaments, and in people of different charac- 
ters. Although it always affects the whole man, it is to the intellec- 
tualist mainly a doctrine; to the sentimentalist, mainly a feeling 
(“Gefithl ist alles,” says Faust); to the moralist, mainly a rule of 
action; to the man of practical life, mainly endeavor; to the tra- 
ditionalist, mainly a matter of observances ; to the pietist, mainly de- 
votion, etc. All these phenomena are characteristic of religion, but 
none of them exhausts its nature completely. 

It becomes obvious that religion is the natural product of hu- 
man nature. Wherever there are rational beings who can form a 
systematic view of the world, religion will inevitably develop and 
religion will be of the most varied character, savage or civilized, 
vulgar or noble, superstitious or lofty and pure, according to circum- 
stances and the nature of the people. 

Purely intellectual ideas are scientific; they may be true or, if 
not exactly true, we may be convinced of their truth. They are not 
religious, but they may become religious. An idea becomes religious 
as soon as it becomes an authoritative truth, a truth to mind which 
we deem to be a duty. Thus the doctrine of evolution has become a 
religious tenet to many by implying the duty of being progressive 
and working for the advance of the human race. 
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In brief, religion covers man’s relation to the entirety of exist- 
ence. The characteristic feature of religion is conviction, and its 
contents a world conception which serves for the regulation of con- 


/ duct. 


This definition of religion is as broad as it sweeping; it covers 
not only the theistic faith, but also the atheistic religions, such as 
Buddhism and Confucianism, and also all philosophies, for religion 
is the philosophy of historical movements, while a philosophy is the 
religion of an individual thinker. Our definition includes all serious 
convictions, even those which pride themselves on being irreligious. 
Irreligion, according to our definition would alone that man be who 
had no rule of conduct, no maxim according to which he could reg- 
ulate his life, and thus the irreligious man would practically be 
identical with the thoughtless man, the man without convictions, 
without principles, who lives only for the present moment, who 
never thinks of the future or the past and who, animal-like, only sat- 
isfies the immediate impulses of his instincts. 

By offering this comparatively simple definition of religion we 
do not mean to describe all the awe and reverence which the relig- 
ious man cherishes for his God, for the authority of his conduct, 
for his ideals. That is indescribable, as much so as any reality in 
its peculiar idiosyncracy defies definition, but our definition, it is to 
be hoped, will prove sufficient for scientific purposes, as a satisfac- 
tory generalisation of all religious phenomena. 

P. C. 


THE BASLE CONGRESS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


The Parliament of Religions which was convened at Chicago 
in 1893 could not be repeated in Paris because in France the prin- 
cipal of a separation of church and state is interpreted in such a 
was as to allow the official authorities to do nothing whatever in the 
line of religion. Accordingly a religious parliament of any charac- 
ter could not have been tolerated on the Exhibition grounds at Paris; 
but scientific congresses were quite in order, and so there was no 
opposition to a historical treatment of religion. Accordingly those 
who advocated a religious parliament proposed to have the next best 
possible, which was a congress of scholars who represented not 
churches or congregations but a scientific inquiry into the history of 
religion. Thus it came about that a congress for the history of re- 
ligion was held at the Paris Exposition. : 

The first Congress of the History of Religion was opened by 
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the venerable theologian, Professor Albert Réville and was conduct- 
ed mainly by his well known son of equal scholarly repute, Profes- 
sor Jean Réville of Paris, ably assisted by Professor Leon Maril- 
lier, a most congenial man who, I regret to add, together with his 
whole family two years later met with a tragic death in the waves of 
the sea off the coast of Bretagne. A report of the plans of the Paris 
Congress has been published in the May number of The Open 
Court, 1890 (pp. 271-275. Before the conclusion of the meetings 
the delegates organized themselves into a permanent body which 
would meet every four years in some convenient city of Europe, and 
it was then decided that the second meeting should be held at Basle. 
This Basle congress was opened by its new president, Profes- 
sor von Orelli, on Tuesday, August 30th of the current year, and 
we propose here to publish a condensed report of the lectures of 
those scholars who addressed the congress in plenary sessions. 
Professor Von Orelli insisted that the congress was not a re- 
ligious gathering. Its object was neither the propaganda of any 
confession of faith nor an alliance between different religions against 
irreligion, and least of all the establishment of a new religion of 
mankind. Its purpose was not even an inquisition into the divine 
power which governs the fate of man but simply and solely of the 
response which this power finds in the human heart. Representa- 
tives of different opinions would certainly learn to understand one 
another better and would by personal contact and mutual exchange 
of thought be prevented from arriving at wrong conclusions; but 
the congress itself stood on a neutral basis. Any serious scholar 
could take part in it, even the man who regarded religion as a path- 
ological phenomenon. Yet after all, Professor Orelli concluded, our 
practical religious life would be benefitted by the congress for while 
on the one hand only he who himself is imbued with religious sen- 
timent can correctly interpret the parts of religious phenomena, it 
is on the other hand to be expected that a knowledge of other reli- 
gions could only serve to intensify our own religious convictions. 
Professor Naville of Geneva greeted the members of the Con- 
gress in the name of the Swiss government. Dr. Burckhardt-Finsler, 
rector of the University of Basle, extended a cordial welcome to 
the Congress in the name of the City of Basle, and the venerable 
Professor Albert Réville of Paris spoke in the name of the French 
Ministry of Education. Among the visitors may be mentioned: Pro- 
fessor Holtzmann, of Strassburg; Professor Paul Haupt, of Balti- 
more; Professor Richard Garbe, of Tiitbingen, Professor Von Schré- 
der, of Vienna; Dr. Mahler, of Budhapest ; Dr. Linaker, of Florence ; 
Dr. Balfour, of Oxford ; and M. Bonet-Maury of Paris. 
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Professor Albert Dietrich of Heidelberg read an essay on the 
“Religion of Mother Earth,” showing how the Romans knew the 
divinity Levana, a name of Mother Earth, which is explained to sig- 
nify the goddess who at the birth of the child lifts it up from the 
ground and hands it over to the powers of life. In connection with 
this religious belief the speaker mentioned the ritual of burying the 
bodies of dead children, which is done even among those nations 
who habitually burned their dead, the idea being that corpses of in- 
fants ought to be returned to Mother Earth so as to enable her to 
form new souls from the material. The same views concerning 
Mother Earth obtained in Greece and the horror of the people that 
their bodies might not be properly buried seems to suggest the fear 
that possibly they could thus be deprived of the chance of return- 
ing to life in future reincarnations. Even in our days suicides are 
refused burial in religious cemeteries. The veneration of Mother 
Earth seems to have been gradually superseded by the worship of 
male deities, when after the matriarchial period a change in the sig- 
nificance of the sexes deprived woman of her ancient prerogatives. 

Professor Deussen of Kiel spoke of the kinship of Indian re- 
ligions, Brahmanism and Buddhism with Christianity. All three 
are centered in the idea of salvation or redemption; Brahmanism 
preaches redemption from error through the recognition that the 
world is illusion; Buddhism seeks redemption from suffering by the 
suppression of desire; and Christianity is a redemption from sin 
through regeneration and a renewal of the will. Brahmanism at- 
tempts to reform thought; Buddhism, sentiment; and Christianity, 
the will. Considering the fact that man is at once, thinking, feeling, 
and willing, the three religions are complementary to each other. 
Professor Deussen specified further some detailed similarities be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity. 

Professor Jean Réville of Paris discussed the general significance 
of the history of religion in its relation to the history of the church. 
The history of religion is not an enemy to the history of the church 
nor is there any competition between the two. On the contrary they 
are of mutual assistance and the history of the Bible cannot be un- 
derstood without a knowledge of those religions which have in- 
fluenced its formation. The writings of the New Testament cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of Judaism and Alexandrian 
philosophy, while the rise of Christian dogma and ecclesiastical hier- 
archy must remain obscure without sufficient information concern- 
ing the influence which pagan religions exercised upon the growing 
church. Paganism did by no means cease at the moment when 
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Christianity became victorious. It’s influence continued to be felt 
during the Middle Ages in folklore and in ceremonies as well as in 
sectarian movements. From this standpoint the change of Oriental 
Christianity to Islam becomes quite comprehensive. The Renais- 
sance and Reformation show again influences of paganism upon 
Christianity, nor can we predict that never again other religions 
will exercise an influence upon Christianity. Thus a familiarity with 
the general history of religion is indispensable to the theologian and, 
in connection with a study of religious psychology, :it will afford us 
a better insight into the nature of religion and the religious spirit 
that animates mankind. 

At the conclusion of the first session Rev. Weber of Menziken, 
in the Aargau, Swithzerland, exhibited a number of religious objects 
from Thibet and declared that the Lamas of Thibet and the Thibe- 
tan monasteries should not be considered as the preservers of Bud- 
dhist orthodoxy for, on the contrary, Lamanism is a degeneration of 
the original Buddhism. Instead of practising a religion in the sense 
of Buddha the Thibetans externalized his doctrines, using prayer- 
mills and prayer-flags, and instead of seeking Nirvana, “the extinc- 
tion of all sin,” by means of self-abnegation and a purification of the 
heart, the majority of the people attempt to reach their aim on the 
short cut of magical incantations. The speaker further dwelt on 
some superstitions of the Thibetans which will remind one of Jew- 
ish ceremonies, viz., the scape-goat, and the besmearing of the door- 
posts with blood; and also of Roman Catholic institutions such as 
masses for the dead, processions, the eternal light, holy water, etc., 
which as Rev. Weber said might have reached Thibet by the way of 
Russia, but which (as we may be permitted to add parenthetically) 
appear to have been introduced by the Nestorians. 

A Japanese gentleman, Kaikioku Watanabé, Professor of the 
Buddhist College, Endiodotin, Tokyo, spoke of religion in Japan. 
He said that the Japanese were distinguished by great toleration 
which was eminently sown in their present friendly attitude toward 
Christianity. Buddhism in Siam, Burma, Corea, and China has be- 
come stagnant and does no longer show its missionary spirit. In 
Japan, however, things are different. Mr. Watanabé compared 
Christianity to flowing water, the Buddhism of Siam, Burma, Corea, 
and China, to the rigid stone of the Buddha images, but the Bud- 
dhism of Japan to a spreading tree, and he said, that this spreading 
tree utilised without hesitation the Christian waters that could give 
nourishment to its roots. Christianity had come to Japan in 1548 
through the Jesuits and had been for a time very successful until 
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the Jesuits destroyed their own influence through their interference 
with politics. Japan enjoys religious liberty in the widest sense of 
the word. Shintoism, the old national religion, can scarcely be re- 
garded as a religion, for it is simply a ceremonial which is still used 
for festive occasions. Confucianism is important as an ethical sys- 
tem, Taoism as a kind of nature-philosophy, for fortunately in Ja- 
pan, the superstitious Taoism of China has not taken roots. There 
are a number of smaller religious societies such as the Tenri and the 
Remmon, which entertain belief in superstitious and degenerate 
doctrines but they exercise no influence upon the country as a whole. 
All the sects of Buddhism, which are altogether twelve, belong to 
the Mahayana Church. There are 300,000 Christians in Japan, 
among which the Roman and Greek Catholics are numerically the 
strongest. The Protestants are divided into Methodists, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, etc. Professor Watanabé concluded that 
formerly Christianity was considered as an enemy by the Buddhists 
but of late the representatives of both great faiths have begun to 
meet on friendly terms and there are symptoms of a mutual ap- 
proach on both sides. Buddhists do not hesitate to accept some 
Christian ideas while vice versa, Christians become assimilated to 
the old faith of the country by adopting much that is Buddhistic. 

Professor Von Schréder of Vienna spoke of the belief in a 
highest and good Being among the Aryans which he assumes to be 
one of the most primitive notions. He sees remnants of it in the be- 
lief of Diaus-Pitar, i. e., Jupiter, the heavenly father, and he thinks 
that it found a noble expression in the Zoroastrian belief in Ahura 
Mazda. 

Professor Furrer of Zurich spoke of the significance of the his- 
tory of religion for theology, but he insisted that the investigator 
should do his work with good intentions. He should endeavor to 
understand the meaning of other religions and should not mark 
only those features that are offensive. On the contrary he should 
point out the attractive features of other faiths and should above 
all beware of drawing consequences which are not positively drawn 
by the authorised representatives of that faith themselves, for we 
must bear in mind that some religions are not consistent. “A 
theologian,” Professor Furrer declared, “cannot sustain the claim 
of the universality of Christianity unless he is familiar with other re- 
ligions. We must grant that the conceptions of the fatherhood of 
God and the ordeals of a high and elevating morality are also met 
with in other religions. The greatness of Christianity,” he added, 
“lies in the personality of Jesus Christ, for it was Jesus Christ only 
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who deepened the meaning of God as Father, who liberated man 
from the horrors of suffering and death, and ransomed him from 
sin. Jesus has made life worth living again.” 

M. Guimet, Director of the Musée Guimet in Paris, spoke of 
Lao Tze, the old philosopher of China, and defended the theory that 
Lao Tze should be explained from Indian Brahmanism. The Chi- 
nese language, however, lacked the finer structures that reproduce 
the results of Indian speculation. Nevertheless, Lao Tze’s philos- 
ophy introduced not only moral reform but prepared the way also 
for Buddhism, another religious theory that came from India. 

Rastamji Edulji Dustoor Peshotan Sanjana, Deputy High 
Priest of the Parsees, Bombay, read a lecture on Ahura Mazda in 
the Avesta, pointing out the strictly monotheistic character of Zo- 
roastrianism and rejected the wrong notions of dualism and nature 
worship. Ahura Mazda is worshipped as the first cause of all 
things, as the immaterial creator of the material creation and he is 
characterised by the attributes of immutability, omnipresence, om- 
niscence, and above all, justice. The four elements: air, fire, water, 
and earth, are not worshipped but are only regarded as glorifying 
Ahura Mazda’s wisdom. 

Thursday, the 1st of September, had been reserved to the in- 
spection of a hagiographical exposition, while the evening was de- 
voted to an excursion to Flihen. 

On Friday, Dr. Paul Sarasin spoke about the religious notions 
of the lowest human races, which in his opinion are certain dwarf 
negritos in the interior of Africa, in, both East Indias, in Ceylon 
and on the Sunda Islands. They are lower than any other people 
in the world both as to their bodily development and their spiritual 
capacities. They continue to live in the simplest way, although they 
are surrounded by people who possess a higher civilisation. Sarasin 
divided these races into two species: those with wooly hair and those 
with curly hair. They seem to have existed in Europe and South 
America. 

Dr. Sarasin had studied especially the Weddas in the interior 
of Ceylon, and the Toallas in the interior of Celebes. The Weddas 
are the lowest of all. They have no herds and live exclusively of the 
spoils of hunting, and of roots and fruits gathered in the forest. 
- Every family has its own hunting revier and they remind one very 
much of animals. Indeed, the Singalese whose civilisation has very 
little influenced their habits, call them with the Singalese word which 
means “animals.” They have adopted the Singalese language but 
are unable to count. Their receptivity as well as their productivity 
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is almost nil. Their morality is primitive but not vulgar. It is sim- 
ply an absence of a higher development. They have no avarice. 
They do not lay up treasures. They are content with whatever they 
have. Stealing and lying is unknown to them. They are grateful, 
courageous and patient in suffering. It is interesting to learn that 
they are strict monogamists and althought the connubial relation 
which is entered into with perfect freedom by both parties is never . 
concluded under any formality or impressive ceremony, both mates 
are faithful to one another throughout life. It is perhaps charac- 
teristic that jealousy is strongly developed. In answer to the ques- 
tion whether these nations exhibited any typical religious notions 
Dr. Sarasin replied in the negative. There is no trace of any wor- 
ship of a higher being. They show no interest in Buddhist doc- 
trines and simply declare that they no nothing of Buddha. They 
give no thought to the idea of life after death. They are satisfied 
with their present existence. Isolated vestiges of religious cere- 
monies take place at the tomb of the dead, consisting of a dance 
around an arrow stuck in the ground, which suggests their belief in 
a soul, but it seems to be unconscious and the Weddas themselves 
are unable to explain anything of their ritual, for they simply say 
that they learned it from their parents. The Toallas of Celebes are 
similar but not quite primitive. They are just beginning to cultivate 
the soil but, like the Weddas, they are strict monogamists and show 
no interest in religion. They have adopted nothing of the Mahom- 
medans that live in their neighborhood. There are traces of tree 
worship among them, but the priest who attends to the ceremony 
can give no explanation why he does so. These tribes, Dr. Sarasin 
declared, are the most primitive of all mankind but they are not in- 
capable of civilisation. 

Rev. Dr. Jeremias of Leipsic discussed the monotheistic ten- 
dencies of the ancient Babylonians. He granted that such tenden- 
cies existed but these ideas had not become the common property of 
the nation, for the official polytheistic worship continued in spite of 
it. Things were different in Israel where a higher conception of God 
prevailed among the people at large. Moreover Babylonian mo- 
notheism rests upon the scientific progress of purely mundane schol- 
arship, while the monotheism of Israel is based on the historical rev- 
elation of God himself. 

Professor Kessler of Greifswald read a paper on the religion of 
Mani, commonly called Manicheism. Formerly our historians 
thought that they had to deal with a Christian sect, but now we 
know that Manicheism was a great world religion which had not 
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only spread to the Occident (for instance St. Augustine was a Man- 
ichian for some time during his youth), where it continued down 
into the Middle Ages, but prevailed also in the East and even in 
China, yea—in Manchuria. So far Manicheism was known only 
through the opposition of its adversaries, but in 1902 Professor 
Griinwedel discovered in Turkestan several great fragments of an 
unknown script which by Prof. Miller of the Ethnological Museum 
in Berlin were deciphered and explained as Manichean writings in 
the Middle Persian language. These fragments which are not yet 
published, corroborate the reliability of the information we have from 
Arabian historians concerning Manicheism. 

Dr. Kohlback of Kaposvar spoke of the mutual influences of 
religion on art, and of art on religion. 

Professor Paul Haupt proposed a reconstruction of Ecclesiastes, 
insisting that the main idea of the book exhibited a sceptical pessi- 
mism. 

Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago could not be present 
because he was suffering on his return from Syria from a sudden 
collapse and lay sick in Ziirich. His paper on “Primitive Semitic 
Religion Today” was read by a friend and greatly appreciated by 
the audience. We regret to state that Professor Curtiss died very 
soon after the Congress in Ziirich, and his death is the more to be 
lamented as he had collected much interesting material on his jour- 
ney through the Orient. We have published an article, explaining 
the resuts of his former work in the July number of The Open 
Court (1904, pp. 121ff.), entitled “The Religion of Proto-Semi- 
tism,” and we had an almost buoyant letter from him, dated Septem- 
ber 19th, in which he expressed his confidence of a speedy recovery. 
He further mentioned the results of his explorations in the Orient, 
and his hope of having them published in a strict scientific form by 
the Carnegie Institute and also in a popular book which would ren- 
der them accessible to the general public. On September 22, Profes- 
sor Curtiss suffered from a sudden relapse and died unexpectedly. 

We believe that his investigations throw a new light upon the 
development of religion, especially the religion of the Semites, and 
it is to be hoped that his papers are in such a condition as to enable 
the Carnegie Institute to publish them without difficulty. 


THE FREETHOUGHT CONGRESS AT ROME. 


The Freethinkers of Europe had planned to hold at Rome, the 
seat of ultra-Montanism and the stronghold of all reactionary move- 
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ments, a congress under the very eyes of the Pope, so as to show 
their strength in the face of the most irreconcilable enemies of Free- 
thought, and we have information that their meeting was a great 
success. Men from all countries attended the meetings and among 
them were several prominent scientists of international repute, es- 
pecially Professor Ernest Haeckel of Jena, Germany, Professor 
Mercelin Berthelot of France, and the poet Bjérnson of Norway. 
The center of interest was the aged but ever youthful Haeckel, his 
hair white and his face radiant, his eyes beaming with enthusiasm, 
and the irresistible amiability of his character gaining him the hearts 
of everyone. Newspaper statements declared that there were no less 
than 5,000 visitors in attendance, and when on the second day a 
procession started for the Porta Pia, the gate through which Gari- 
baldi had entered Rome, which finally led to the secularisation of 
the Eternal City, there were no less than 12,000 people to listen to 
the speeches made on that occasion. It proved the greatest proces- 
sion since times immemorial. Apparently the days when the Papacy 
would still be favored by the people to retain possession of Rome 
are past. The tide of popular opinion tends the other way. 

Professor Haeckel delivered his speech in three languages; in 
German, in French and in Italian, and at the end of his address he 
moved that the American idea of free church in a free state as in- 
dependent and separate of one another should be adopted in Eu- 
ropean countries and it was further moved and carried that the 
Premier of France, His Excellency Mr. Combes should be addressed 
in a petition in favor of the adoption of this policy. Another mass 
meeting was held on Mount Palatine and here the motion was made 
to elect Professor Ernest Haeckel as a Monistic Pope which was 
carried under enthusiastic applause. Professor Haeckel accepted 
the honor and sent out a greeting in his new dignity to the Editor 
of The Open Court.. 

It is impossible here to enter into further details, especially as 
our information is based on haphazard correspondence, but we may 
state that among the speakers were Giuseppe Sergi of the University 
of Rome, and Count De Gubernatis, the editor of the monthly re- 
view entitled The Latin Awakening, and Mr. Mangasarian of Chi- 


cago. 
Another Freethought Congress has been planned in St. Louis 
in connection with the World’s Fair under the auspices of the Alli- 
ance of Freethought Congregations and Freethought Societies of 
North America, the governing board of which consists of the fol- 
lowing names: William Petersen, President; William Roehling, 
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Vice-President ; Fritz Gerecke, Recording Secretary; Fritz Schlei- 
cher, Treasurer; Dr. Max Hempel, First Corresponding Secretary; 
Franz Hillig, Second Corresponding Secretary; Franz Starz, Fi- 
nancial Secretary. 


THE CONGRESSES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AT ST. LOUIS. 


In connection with the World’s Fair a congress has been held 
the purpose of which seems to have been to set a monument to civ- 
ilization in the shape of a series of resumés of the history and present 
standpoint of the arts and sciences, by competent speakers, and so 
a number of foreign and American professors as well as other 
authorities in their respective branches were invited to meet at St. 
Louis. The responsible managers of the congresses were Simon 
Newcomb of Washington, Albion W. Small of the University of 
Chicago, and Hugo Muensterberg of Harvard University. 

During the session of the Congress much criticism could be 
heard, part of which may be regarded as justified, and part of it 
pointed out conditions which must be attributed to unfavorable cir- 
cumstances beyond the power of adjustment. 

The best resumé of the several sessions that has come to our 
knowledge appeared in The Daily Picayune of New Orleans, and is 
written by Professor W. B. Smith of Tulane University who at- 
tended a great number of the lectures in person and being many- 
sighted himself is specially capable of delineating a correct and 
vivid picture, from which we propose to quote some of the most in- 
teresting passages. 

Professor Smith having first dwelt on the unevenness in 
achievement as well as in ability, continues: 

“A more serious criticism would seem to be that there was 
rather overmuch retrospection and circumspection. Not a few of 
the addresses sounded very like annual reports to stockholders in 
some steel trust or tobacco combine. They told of the past history 
and present condition of their subjects in a more or less perfunctory 
fashion, but avoided suggesting new methods or new points of view. 
There was much looking backwards and some looking around, but 
very little looking forward. Perhaps this also was to be expected in 
addresses made to order on assigned themes wherein there was 
small room for freedom and spontaneity. Creative thought is not 
kept anywhere on tap; it comes unasked, unbidden.” 
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The writer has attended congresses at Chicago, Paris, and St. 
Louis, not to mention others, and has come to the conclusion that 
it is very bad policy for the managing committee to dictate to 
speakers the subject which they should discuss. If they want good 
lectures they must allow the speaker the choice of his subject, other- 
wise the result will be as Professor Smith calls it, “cut and dried 
and made to order.” Further allowance ought to be made for free 
discussion, for free discussion and divergency of opinion give life 
to scientific as well as other discourses. 

After all, the main purpose of international meetings, aside 
from the publication of the reports in which the speeches are to be 
entombed as in a great monument, is the personal contact and the ex- 

‘change of thought among all those many people who live in different 
parts of the globe and know each other by reputation. They have 
thus a chance to see each other face to face, and this purpose of the 
St. Louis congress has no doubt to some extent been fulfilled, though 
not completely, for there were several among the delegates who 
sought one another in vain. The mission of the congress would 
have been better fulfilled had their headquarters been more com- 
fortable so as to form a centre where people could rest and see each 
other. The audience halls were too much scattered over the grounds 
and there were a number of men who having come from great dis- 
tances had hoped to meet their colleagues, yet were unable to find 
some of those that were present. It is to be hoped that the manag- 
ing committee of future congresses will provide for ample opportun- 
ities for personal contact and mutual acquaintance. 

In an attempt at recapitulating the most significant speeches, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to do justice to all; but we will 
follow Professor Smith’s report, who has done his best to seek out 
those sessions in which popular interest would naturally centre. He 
says of the meetings of September 21st: 

“The principal focus of interest was Hall 2, where in the af- 
ternoon the Darwinian hypothesis came up for discussion. The 
leader was the renowned Hugo De Vries, of Amsterdam. This 
savant, whose name now spans the largest angle in the field of bio- 
logic speculation, has for years fixed the attention of both continents 
by his Mutation Theorie, the most far-reaching contribution to the 
general subject since The Origin of Species. At many points the 
Dutchman antagonizes the Englishman most sharply. He discredits 
largely the efficiency of natural selection, claiming that it is a mere 
seine, catching the big, letting the small go to death, and not a di- 
rective force of nature. But did Darwin really think of it as more? 
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He still further minimized the significance of the struggle for exist- 
ence. In a word he rejected the Darwinian causes of variation and 
species origination as quite inadequate to the task imposed upon 
them. 

“But he is very far from questioning for a moment the general 
doctrine of descent with modification. This counts everywhere, and 
especially with DeVries, as certain and almost axiomatic. However, 
those modifications have not been minute, often insensible, varia- 
tions, gradually accumulated through generations; they have been 
considerable, sudden and permanent mutations, completely estab- 
lishing a new variety, and even a new species, in one or two genera- 
tions. De Vries bases his doctrine on a long series of careful ex- 
periments and wide-extended observation, especially on plants, which 
fall remarkably in line with the now famous researches of Mendel. 

“The Amsterdamer was immediately followed by Professor 
Whitman, of Chicago, who forcibly contested the validity of his ex- 
plantations, and maintained that there was a wide margin of obser- 
vational fact uncomprehended by the thought of De Vries and Ei- 
mer, no less than by that of Darwin. 

“Other speakers took part in the discussion, and the general in- 
terest was aroused to the highest pitch. 

“It was made vividly and publicly evident what has for some 
years been an open secret, that the whole question, not of the fact, 
but of the manner and agency of modification in descent, had en- 
tered upon an entirely new and most important stage of its history. 

“In the adjoining hall the greatest living philosopher of re- 
ligion, Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin, discussed in a lucid and 
masterly manner the relations of religion and especilly Christianity, 
to the surrounding forms of human knowledge. Professor Pfleider- 
er is in every way a most notable man, but especially remarkable for 
the freshness, fluidity and receptivity of his intellect, maintained in 
all of its youthful vigor and enthusiasm to his present advanced 
period of life. -How steadily his thought had pressed onward and 
still presses onward is manifest to the reader of his works for the 
past generation. His very latest work, Das Christusbild, shows him 
still the same unwearied mountain-climber. His address today was 
delivered in English. It does not lend itself readily to recapitula- 
tion, even with the manuscript before me. Enough that he has no 
fears for the essential element in Christianity and no hesitation in 
making the largest concessions to the widespread illumination of 
science around the whole intellectual horizon. To many these con- 
cessions might be disturbing, but not in the least to the Berlin theolo- 
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gian, whose motto seems to be ever tested, ever grounded. Profes- 
sor Pfleiderer is an altogether amiable and charming personality, no 
less at home in the salon than on the platform. 

There was another theologian of interest whom Professor 
Smith describes as follows: 

“Conspicuous among these, indeed conspicuous among all the 
speeches of this occasion, was that of Professor Adolf Harnack, of 
Berlin, on ‘The Relations of Ecclesiastical to Universal History.’ 
Professor Harnack is the illustrious author of the History of Dogma, 
and of other works innumerable of historical research. Recently 
his Essence of Christianity has gone through edition after edition, 
and has agitated the Fatherland like the Babel und Bibel of De- 
litszch in manner and measure scarcely comprehensible to an Amer- 
ican. Professor Harnack is an exceedingly stimulating and inspir- 
ing teacher, and his indirect influence on theology through his en- 
thusiastic students, some of whom are pushing his methods to con- 
sequences that may surprise him, is even greater than his direct. 
He is a notable personality. Of very moderate proportions, with a 
student’s face, slightly florid, a mustache reddish and inconspicuous, 
he is remarkable for his iron-gray hair brushed back straight from 
his brow and bristling like a field of wheat bent under a strong wind. 
His eyes have a dreamy, almost weary, and far-away look, and he 
seems paying little heed either to speeches or to conversation. But 
when he himself begins to speak his face lights up with a pleasant, 
even jovial, expression, his brow seems to broaden and the veins be- 
come distent as with thought. He is distinctly an orator of the 
American type. At once he lays aside all formality, disowns notes 
entirely, speaks in an earnest conversational tone, rivals a French- 
man in gesticulation, leans on the desk behind him, crossing his legs 
inartistically in front, dashes the gathering dew from his brow and 
spices his discourse with frequent jests, witticisms and anecdotes. 
We are tempted to minuter description, but let this suffice. 

“He began by apologizing for speaking in German, on the 
ground that he loved the English language too much to hurt it. He 
proceeded to dispose of the notion so popular in certain circles that 
church history dealt with a peculiar train of events and in a peculiar 
way—this he did in a half-critical, half-facetious fashion. There 
was no diagnostic mark to distinguish the ecclesiastical from the 
profane. All history was of a piece. He hurried on to elaborate 
this idea by showing how ecclesiastic history was woven out of the 
same threads, political, religious, philosophic, scientific, economic, 
that make up all history in all lands. There was no exoteric and eso- 
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teric history. His plea for the unity of history was replete with il- 
lustrations drawn from a wide range of critical knowledge.” 

Professor Smith continues: “This splendid orator was follow- 
ed by Professor Jean Réville, of Paris, in a lecture on the ‘Progress 
of Ecclesiastic History.’ This well known savant read in excellent 
English piquant with occasional Gallicisms. He discussed the rise 
and development of the notion and methods of church history, gave 
critical appreciations of some principal historians, especially of Baur, 
whose disciple he seems still to be, and closed with a sketch of the 
demands and ideals of the present day.” 

Many more men were present whom it was a pleasure to meet 
and to hear discourse on their various specialties. We mention 
among them: W. T. Harris, the Commissioner of Education, of 
Washington ; Yves Delage, the famous French physiologist ; Profes- 
sor Hertwig, a leading embryologist and the new rector of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; Ettore Pais, a famous Italian savant; Richard 
Muther, the art historian; Alfred Guerard of the Sorbonne, Paris; 
Professor Mary W. Calkins, of Wellesley College; Brander Mat- 
thews ; Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University ; D. A. W. 
Jackson, the Zendavesta scholar of Columbia University of New 
York; Charles Lanmann, Professor of Sanscrit and Pali at Harvard, 
etc. 

The chemical section was especially strong, as may be seen from 
the presence of Sir William Ramsay, J. H. Vant’ Hoft, and Profes- 


sor Liebreich. 
P. C. 


PAUL REE. OBITUARY. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL GENIUS AND A SYMPATHETIC CHARACTER. 


Paul Rée, the son of a wealthy owner of feudal estate, was born on 
November 21, 1850, in Pomerania; and received his early education at the 
Schwerin Gymnasium. In 1869 he studied jurisprudence at the University - 
of Leipsic. 

The natural bend of his mind, however, and his previous acquaintance 
with the moral philosophy of Schopenhauer, induced him to abandon his 
legal studies and devote himself to philosophy, for which his contemplative 
nature and analytical intellect eminently qualified him. He pursued his 
studies at various universities; and in 1875 published anonymously his first 
book, entitled, Psychologische Beobachtungen with the motto “L’homme est 
Yanimal méchant par excellence.” 
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In the same year his thesis Ueber die moralischen Empfindungen ob- 
tained for him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of 
Halle. During the following years, he travelled extensively, and continued 
his studies in various branches of knowledge. 

At Basel he became intimately acquainted with Friedrich Nietzsche, for 
whom personally he had the highest regard, but took very little interest in 
his philosophy. Later in life they became estranged from each other. 

He spent the winter of 1881-2 at Sorrento, in company with Richard 
Wagner and his wife, and also with Malvina von Meysenburg and Lou 
Andréas Salomé, two well-known authoresses of Germany. 

In 1885 he published Die Entstehung des Gewissens and also Die IIlu- 
sion der Willensfreiheit. It was while composing the above that he felt the 
want of a more comprehensive knowledge of the natural sciences, than was 
offered to the students by the schools of his time, and he devoted five years 
of unremitting study and close application to the science of medicine in all 
its branches. 

In 1890 he passed his examinations in Berlin and Munich with honors, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. From 1890 to 1900 he lived 
on his brother’s estate at Stibbe, West Prussia, practising as a physician, and 
devoting his time and princely income to the care of the poor and suffering; 
while he himself lived in Puritanical simplicity. On account of his phi- 
lanthropy he was revered by his fellow-citizens as a saint. 

It was during the last ten years of his life, that he wrote his main work 
upon philosophy (referred to in the present number of The Monist, in the 
article entitled “Paul Rée,” by Mr. Henry Hooper), the publication of 
which was deferred until after his death . Being naturally inclined to a 
solitary life, he, in 1900, after the sale of his brother’s estate, removed to 
Celerina in the Engadine, where, as before, he gained the love and veneration 
of the poor and suffering and all those with whom he came in contact. His 
medical services were invariably given without remuneration, and serious 
cases he would frequently send to the clinics at Munich and Vienna at his 
own expense. “ 

On October 28, 1901, he met his death by falling into the river Inn, 


"and was buried at Celerina. He was never married. He was an industrious 
and prolific correspondent; and the letters written to his brother-in-law, 


Dr. G. Sellin, and others, are said to be innumerable; but the letters were 
seldom dated, and never signed in full. 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT AND THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
A LETTER FROM INDIA. 

In the conclusion of his interesting article on Madame Blavatsky in 

your April number, Mr. Evans informs us that Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
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present head of the Indian and English branches of the society founded by 
Madame Blavatsky, died a few years ago. 

Permit me to say that this is a mistake. Mrs. Besant is still very much 
alive. I saw her and heard her lecture at Lucknow in the cold season of 
1901-02. And I have since repeatedly heard of her movements in the Indian 
papers. 

Whatever may be the truth about Madame Blavatsky, there is no ques- 
tion, to any who know her, about the genuineness and sincerity, the wide and 
profound sympathy, the high-souledness, the lofty altruistic aims, and the 
great intellectual ability of Mrs. Annie Besant. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. She is now most actively engaged in good work—stirring up 
the Hindus—trying to rouse them to religious zeal, unworldly ambition, and 
fidelity to their own race and country. She has founded a Hindu College 
at Benares, and is now starting Hindu schools all over India, with the ob- 
ject of training up and educating, in the highest sense of the term, Hindus 
as Hindus, restoring their religion to its original purity and strengthening 
their adherence to it, teaching them to be proud of it instead of ashamed of 
it; and thereby remedying the great evil of the purely secular education of 
the British government, which only seduces them from the wholesome moral 
restraining influences which with all its faults their old faith still possesses, 
and leaving them stranded with nothing to replace what has been taken from 
them. 

THANATPIN, Pecu, BuRMA. W. E. Ayton, WILKINSON. 


A LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN THEOSOPHIST. 

I have been a member of the Theosophical Society since Mrs. Besant’s 
last visit to this country in 1896 and positively affirm that Mrs. Besant is 
alive and well—is just now back in England. She, and she alone in con- 
nection with Colonel Olcott, is the head of the American Theosophical So- 
ciety. 

Mrs. Catharine Tingley has never been accredited a member of the so- 
ciety by either Madame Blavatsky, or Colonel Olcott, or Mrs. Besant. 

Mr. Judge did accredit Mrs. Tingley as a member and did nominate her 
as his successor, and a large number of the American lodges seceded with 
Madame Tingley. This falling away, however, did not hinder the main 
society founded by H. P. Blavatsky going on with its original work. 

You surely know of the magnificent work Mrs. Besant is doing for the 
English government in India, and all about the Central Hindu College of’ 
which she is president. 

I visited the Theosophic Lodges in London, Paris, Florence, and Rome, 
and can speak first hand of the growth of the societies in these countries, 
and of the high character of their membership. 


Se 
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Why don’t you take the Theosophical Review, edited by Mrs. Besant 
and Mr. Mead, on your exchange? I am sure, either the Chicago or London 
Office would be delighted to receive The Monist. Mr. Mead some months 
ago reviewed your Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King, recognising its deep philosophic 
import. 

You cannot afford to overlook the meaning and work of the Theosoph- 
ical Society in America and its widespread societies all over the world, for 
believe me, they are not the followers of an empty or vain cult but are the 
accredited instruments for evolution and are under the guidance of the 
“Masters of Wisdom.” 

The false rumor of Mrs. Besant’s death is very immaterial to a Theos- 
ophist, compared with the larger foundational fact as to who has adminis- 
tered and is administering the affairs of the Theosophical Society since the 
removal of H. P. B. . 

For such a person or persons are to us members, the accredited agents 
of the super-human Masters to whom our society owes its origin. There 
are to my knowledge about 2000 Theosophists in America to whom Mrs. 
Besant and Colonel Olcott stand in this light and to whom Madame Ting- 
ley is simply a passing sensational name. 

Hottywoop, CALIFORNIA. JosePHiINne C. Locke. 


THE GENUINE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


So many people are now becoming interested in Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society that it may be well to correct some public misconcep- 
tion as to the relation of the latter with other bodies using its name but 
not its spirit. The original and genuine Theosophical Society was founded 
by Colonel H. S. Olcott and Madame H. P. Blavatsky at New York in 1875, 
but its headquarters were subsequently removed to Adyar, Madras, India, 
where the President-Founder still lives and presides. In April, 1895, a se- 
cession from the American Section of the Theosophical Society was carried 
out by the adherents of Mr. William Q. Judge, at that time General Secre- 
tary of the American Section. Grave charges of imposture and even forgery 
had been brought against Mr. Judge, which charges he refused to meet, and 
he was on the point of being expelled from the Theosophical Society when 
his friends rallied around him, seceded from the T. S., and formed a new 
organisation whereof he should be President and where he could not be 
reached. One year later Mr. Judge died, and the control of his Society 
passed into the hands of Mrs. Katherine A. Tingley, a former trance-medium. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Judge’s Society adopted a new constitution which made 
Mrs. Tingley an entire autocrat thereof, but a portion of his Society refused 
to accede to this, seceded in its turn, and continued its former organisation, 
Mrs. Tingley being left in absolute control of the remainder. It is under- 
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stood that Mr. Judge’s society has dwindled to a small number of members, 
something over 500, and that it is engaged in no propaganda work. Mrs. 
Tingley’s Society, calling itself “The Universal Brotherhood,” is likewise 
understood to have withdrawn from the field of Theosophic teaching and 
propaganda, and it is largely confined to a land enterprise at Point Loma, 
California. 

The purport of the above explanation is this, that neither Mr. Judge’s 
Society, falsely calling itself the “Theosophical Society of America,” a title 
belonging in its constitution to the American Section T. S., nor the organi- 
sation headed by Mrs. Tingley, in any way represents the genuine Theo- 
sophical Society established in 1875, both of these organisations being wholly 
apart from the original Society and in more or less opposition thereto. No 
organisation has the right to pilfer either the name or the property of the 
body which it has left, and the grievance is in this case the greater because 
to so many of the proceedings and methods of the two seceded bodies, gen- 
uine Theosophists have the utmost repugnance. It is hardly possible in a 
public journal to specify these; it is sufficient to say that loyal Theosophists 
hold unflinchingly to the teaching and policy of the original and genuine 
T. S., and that they are obliged to disclaim any sympathy with organisations 
which contravene these and which mislead the public by the assumption of a 
name to which they are not entitled. There is but one genuine Theosophical 
Society, its headquarters are at Adyar, Madras, India; its President is 
Colonel Henry S. Olcott, and it is honored by the continued literary work 
and eminent oratorical ability of Mrs. Annie Besant, the most illustrious of 
its members. 

Some additional facts respecting the above matter may be found in a 
circular prepared by the Countess Wachtmeister and Mr. Alexander Fuller- 
ton, General Secretary of the American Section, which is entitled “The 
Theosophical Society and the Secession therefrom.” It may be had on ap- 
plication to the undersigned, at No. 7 West 8th Street, New York City. 

ALEXANDER FULLERTON, 
General Secretary American Section T. S. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


On account of changes that were made in our composing room, the 
greater part of the articles that appeared in the April and July numbers of 
The Monist had to be set outside, and since the Chicago printing establish- 
ments were greatly crowded with orders, the work was delayed, and so it 
happened that the proofs came in late and all in a bunch, which caused an 
unusual rush, making it impossible for the editor to give them any closer 
attention. He had read:the article of Mr. Henry Ridgely Evans on Madame 
Blavatsky in the manuscript, but he had concentrated himself on the state- 
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ments concerning the life, and views, and tendencies of this prominent re- 
ligious leader, the founder of the Theosophical Society, little attention being 
given to the statements concerning the fate of her several successors. Thus 
it happened that the statement of Mrs. Besant’s death escaped the editor’s 
attention entirely. If he had noticed it he would have been in a position to 
correct the statement; for, though he does not claim to be specially posted 
on her movements, he knew enough of her to refute the idea that she had 
died several years ago. 

It so happens that Mrs. Besant is at present broadly before the public, 
and the editor has heard about her work through letters from India. She 
is doing a great work there for the education of the Hindu population. 
One clipping from the Rangoon Gazette, a daily of Burma, reads as follows: 

“Mrs. Annie Besant has told an interviewer in England that she and 
her co-workers of the Theosophical Society hope before long to have as 
many as 200 schools open in different parts of India. An inspector lately 
said to her, ‘You are doing what the government schools were meant to do, 
but cannot.’” 

News concerning Mrs. Annie Besant has also reached us through the 
Anagarika Dharmapala and Miss Christine Albers. The former is vigor- 
ously working to establish an industrial school at Benares, and the latter 
is teaching the natives at Calcutta. Both, the Anagarika with his Buddhist 
friends and Mrs. Besant with the Theosophists, have the same love for the 
native Hindu population, and though their sympathies may be differently 
founded, they agree very much in their aims and methods. 

What am I to do about the report of Mrs. Besant’s death that unawares 
crept into our columns? The best will be, so it appears to my judgment, to 


congratulate Mrs. Besant on the fact that it is not true, and that she is still 
EpITor. 


alive. 
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Diz MutTATIONSTHEORIE. Versuche und Beobachtungen iiber die Entstehung 
von Arten im Pflanzenreich. Von Hugo De Vries, Professor der 
Botanik in Amsterdam. Leipsic: Veit & Comp. 1901. 


Hugo De Vries, Professor of Botany in Amsterdam, especially distin- 
guished for his investigations in the problems of heredity as well as certain 
other phases of botanical science, insists that the current conception of evo- 
lution, which is mainly based on Darwin’s famous investigations, stands in 
need of important corrections. The principle Natura non factt salitus does 
not agree with facts with which all are familiar who have had much expe- 
rience in horticulture—facts which any one may verify in his own garden. 
Professor De Vries claims that certain mutations which now and then make 
their appearance, are of more importance than has yet been conceded; that 
is to say that the development of species proceeds by “jumps” or “starts,” 
more properly called “steps” or “mutations,” and these mutations are fre- 
quently immediately productive of new species. 

Darwin in his Origin of Species relies for explanation on two principles 
between which he does not always sharply distinguish. The one is mutation, 
a sudden change by which new species originate abruptly, the assumption of 
a discontinuous progress in nature by which a new species would originate 
immediately from a preceding one. 

If the new form were distinguished from the original one by only a 
single characteristic, the process would clearly be a very simple one, and 
prior to the time of Darwin this was the point about which the controversy 
turned; especially the French school of the middle of the nineteenth century 
taking exception to the possibility of such mutations, since it was claimed that 
they were never observed. At that time they were acquainted with individual 
variations and often described them, but they saw no relation between them 
and the origin of new species. Our author says: “I find it impossible to under- 
stand how the actual occurence of mutations could have escaped investigators 
at that time, for they are lacking neither in cultivation, where they are 
known as single variations, nor in nature, where, as I hope to show, they 
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closely correspond to the the expectations of the so-called transmutationists 
of the time.” 

The other principle of Darwin’s selection theory is the doctrine that 
common individual variation can by constant selection lead to the origin of 
new species. This idea was quite new at the time and found many adherents, 
among whom Wallace was the most prominent. In fact, Wallace restated 
the selection theory with greater precision by eliminating entirely the prin- 
ciple of mutation. Single variations have, according to his opinion, no sig- 
nificance in the theory of descent. 

Professor De Vries points out the fact that many naturalists before him, 
as Cope, and Semper, and Dollo, have expressed their dissatisfaction with 
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the theory of selection as it has been quite commonly accepted since the time 
of Darwin, and attempts to express the method of the origin of specific 
characters and of descent in a way which shall be in closer agreement with 
observed facts. 

Variability has of recent years been studied quantitatively by many in- 
vestigators, Galton, Weldon, Bateson, Ludwig, Duncker, and others, who 
thus indicate the method of a more exact conception of evolution. These 
statistical methods are given a prominent place in the volumes before us. 
As an instance of this we reproduce an illustration from the work of our 
author showing the variability of the common red-spotted garden bean, Pha- 
seolus vulgaris. Figure 1 shows the beans arranged according to size be- 
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tween glass partitions, while Figure 2 is a plotted curve showing by the 
length of the vertical ordinates the number of seeds of various lengths in a 
lot of 450 beans. It will be seen that the seeds are grouped very regularly 
around a mode, some longer and some shorter than the usual form, and in 
agreement with Quetelet’s Law, according to which variation in plant and 
animal characteristics, and even the mental and social traits of man, are 
distributed in agreement with the curve of the law of the probability of error. 
According to the theory of Darwin or Wallace, natural forces might con- 
stantly select only the smallest seeds—that is to say might eliminate all plants 
not having small seeds, and so reserve those having this characteristic— 
and so the species with small seeds would be evolved by the process of 
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FIG. 4. 


natural selection. The seeds of this new species would be expected to vary 
around a mode of much smaller seeds than those of the parent species. It 
might occur that more than one size of seed, for instance the largest and the 
smallest, would be especially adapted to the conditions under which the spe- 
cies grew so that both types would be preserved and two divergent species 
developed. But the species which exist around us now present a discon- 
tinuous series. A satisfactory theory of their origin must consider not only 
their kinship but their discontinuity as well. According to the theory of the 
selection of individual variations every series of ancestors down to the ulti- 
mate members of the family tree is supposed to be continuous in such a 
way as to allow between parents and children only insignificant individual 
differences to be explained by common variability. “But whence,” asks our 
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author, “are the gaps produced which separate at present all the different 
species so constantly and definitely from their nearest relatives?” 

It is this discontinuity which he seeks to explain. We reproduce from 
his work two figures of Chelidonium. The first is Chelidontum majus, while 
the second represents Chelidonium laciniatum. But it is known that C. 
laciniatum, distinguished from C. majus by its deeply cut leaves and petals, 
was first discovered about the year 1590 in a lot of C. majus growing in the 
garden of an Heidelberg pharmacist. Since that time the new form—never 
found wild then or since—has been perfectly true to seed, showing no tend- 
ency to revert to the parental C. majus. 

We also. reproduce his figure of Almus glutinosa and Alnus glutinosa 
laciniata which originated from it as a sudden variation. These may serve 

as striking illustrations of the 
kind of variations which Pro- 
fessor De Vries- would desig- 
nate as mutations. In com- 
mon variability the series is 
continuous, all the forms be- 
ing connected by transition 
stages, but in mutation there 
is no such connection, the mu- 
tants being sharply defined. 
differing from each other in 
the elements or the combina- 
tion of the elements of which 
they are composed. 

It is these mutations 
which Professor De Vries 
deems of importance in the 

- .; origin of new species. Natural 

FIG. 5. or artificial selection may elim- 

inate all but certain portions of the series of uniformly differing individuals 
offered by common variability, and so the species may become adapted to 
local conditions or improved for garden purposes, but selection must be con- 
stant if the characteristics desired are to be maintained, since so soon as 
selection ceases to act, the species reverts to the ancestral form. With 
mutation this is not the case. By some physiological process not yet under- 
stood there appear in certain individuals characters, or groupings of charac- 
ters, entirely different from those of the parent species, and these characters 
are from the first strongly hereditable, showing no tendency to revert to the 
parent form. As individuals of the new forms become numerous, the struggle 
or competition for existence between the individuals of the new species as 
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such and also between the class of individuals representing the old and the 
new species, becomes severe. In the competition between the individuals of 
a species those least fitted to meet their life conditions will succumb in the 
struggle, so that local races or garden varieties, where the selective influence 
of man is brought to bear, are developed; but the origin of new specific char- 
acters is impossible since the modification obtainable is limited in degree and 
only maintained by sharp selection. In the competition between the new 
species and the parent species, or between the several new species which may 
have originated suddenly from one great species, in the course of a few 
years the weaker species will perish. It is to be assumed that of the vast 
numbers of species which have originated during past ages only the smallest 
fraction have been able to persist. In the struggle for existence species have 
not originated but perished. 

In considering the present theory it must be borne in mind that Professor 
De Vries in speaking of the origin of species by mutation refers to the smal- 
lest differentiable systematic unit—small species, minor species, or specific 
characters and not to the groups of such units which are generally assigned 
the name of species. Such groups represent isolated portions of an original 
series of slightly differing minor species, most of which have become extinct, 
leaving those which remain widely separated. 

Evolutionary writings have been so largely speculative that the appear- 
ance of a work presenting with the theory the evidence of many years of 
laborious and successful experimentation must make a profound impression. 
Such is the contributibn before us. We cannot describe the experiments or 
state the results beyond saying that Professor De Vries seems to have been 
able to observe the origin of fixed specific characters in his cultural experi- 
ments.: He feels confident that investigations in other fields will show facts 
analogous to those he has discovered in his study of plants ,and that the same 
law holds good for all forms of life. 

It is difficult to form a final judgment of the significance of this volu- 
minous and profound work, but we are impressed with the fact that Pro- 
fessor De Vries is a keen observer and a reliable theoriser. His propositions 
certainly deserve the attention of all naturalists and their merits will surely 
not remain hidden. P. C. 


THe HamMuraABI CoDE AND THE SINAITIC LEGISLATION. With a Complete 

Translation of the Great Babylonian Inscription Discovered at Susa. 

By Chilperic Edwards. London: Watts & Co. 1904. Pp. xiii, 168. 
Price, 2/6 net. 

Mr. Chilperic Edwards is a well-informed scholar who in the present 

volume not only gives us a reliable translation of the text, but also the most 

indispensable expositions as to the significance of this ancient law book and 
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its relations to the past and the present. The tenor of the book is decidedly 
scientific and the facts are—making sufficient allowances for personal equa- 
tions among scholars of different opinions—stated with impartiality and re- 
ilability, although it contains a few passages betraying an animosity against 
traditional orthodoxy, which, if omitted, would have enhanced the dignity of 
this otherwise well-written book. Thus our author observes in the preface 
“that the ensuing chapters are not besprinkled with the name of Abraham,” 
adding the reason for such an ommission in Appendix B, which is a conden- 
sation of Néldeke’s work! on the unhistoricity of Genesis xiv. A few re- 
flections culled from the pages of Mr. Edwards’s book will be sufficient for 
its characterisation . 

The Code of Hammurabi is unequivocally the most important ancient 
law book that has as yet been discovered. It is useful to the historian of 
civilisation as well as of the evolution of law, for it is the oldest codification 
that is in existence. The importance of the relation of the Code to Hebrew 
legislation sinks into insignificance in comparison to its intrinsic worth as 
an anthropological and historical monument. 

It presupposes more ancient laws, and happily some of them have been 
preserved. 

The Semitic Babylonians derived their civilisation from the Sumero- 
Accadians, whose language died out about 2000 B. C., but fortunately we are 
in possession of a text book of Accadian which in the Semitic times of 
Babylonia was regarded as a sacred tongue, and was taught in temple schools, 
and used for special sacred purposes as long as Babylonian religion and civi- 
lisation lasted. The great text book of Accadian, which is entitled “Ana 
Ittishu” constitutes our main source of information and contains specimens 
of this ancient tongue, and among them laws which prove that the Acca- 
dians too were in possession of a highly developed jurisprudence. 

We select from the quotations such as refer to family relations, because 
they give us the best insight into the state of civilisation, and when we com- 
pare them to the Code of Hammurabi we learn that civilisation must have 
been considerably advanced in the days of Hammurabi. Punishments had 
grown more humane, and the rights of individuals, especially the weaker 
members of society, slaves and women, are treated with more consideration. 
We read in the Accadian law: 

“If a wife hates her husband and says, ‘Thou art not my husband,’ into 
the river they shall throw her. 


1 Noldeke’s contention as to the mythological character of many names 
in Genesis xiv may be fully granted, and yet, we need not for that’ reason 
doubt that it contains genuine historical reminiscences. Of course, Mr. 
a gh position remains true that no definite conclusions can be drawn 
rom it. 
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“If a husband says to his wife, ‘Thou art not my wife, half a mina of 
silver he shall weigh out to her.” ' 

How much more considerate is the Code of Hammurabi in sections 142- 
143, which reads as follows: 

“If a woman hate her husband and says, “Thou shalt not possess me,’ 
the reason for her dislike shall be inquired into. If she is careful, and‘has 
no fault, but her husband takes himself away and neglects her; then that 
woman is not to blame. She shall take her dowry and go back to her father’s 
house. 

“If she has not been careful, but runs out, wastes her house and neglects 
her husband; then that woman shall be thrown into the water.” 

As to the maltreatment of slaves the Accadian law has the following 
provision : 

“If a man hires a slave, and he dies, or is rendered useless, or is caused 
to run away, or is caused to rebel, or is made ill, then for every day his 
hand shall measure out a half a ga of corn.” 

Similar provisions are made in the Code of Hammurabi. If freemen 
are injured the same injury shall be inflicted upon the trespasser, but if the 
injured person be a slave the punishment is considerably less. We read in 
sections 196-201 of the Code of Hammurabi the following enactments: 

“Tf a man has destroyed the eye of a free man, his own eye shall be 
destroyed. 

“Tf he has broken the bone of a free man, his bone shall be broken. 

“If he has destroyed the eye of a plebeian, or broken a bone of a ple- 
beian, he shall pay one mina of silver. 

“If he has destroyed the eye of a man’s slave, or broken a bone of a 
man’s slave, he shall pay half his value. 

“If a man has knocked out the teeth of a man of the same rank, his 
own teeth shall be knocked out. 

“If he has knocked out the teeth of a plebeian, he shall pay one third 
of a mina of silver.” 

e As to the relation of the Code of Hammurabi to Hebrew legislation we 
must know that our Old Testament contains several law books which rep- 
resent very different ages and have been preserved side by side. They are 
as follows: 

The Book of the Covenant, Exodus xx-xxiii, to which is related Exodus 
Xxxiv. I1-26. 

The Book of Deuteronomy. 

The Law of Holiness, Leviticus xvii-xxvi. 

The Priests’ Code, which claims to be the balance of the Mosaic legis- 
lation. 

The Priests’ Code is for our present purpose the most important con- 
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stituent of the Pentateuhc. In its present shape it has been compiled by 
post-exilic priests and cannot be earlier than the time of Ezra, while it re- 
ceived additions at even later dates. 

The Law of Holiness belongs to the time of Ezekiel. Deuteronomy is 
the law which Hilkiah, the high priest of Jerusalem, professes to have found 
in the Temple in the eighteenth year of Josiah, 621 B. C. 

The Ten Commandments, which are inserted in the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus, are a Jater addition which cannot be older than the Priests’ Code, 
for it refers to the six days of creation (as well as the institution of the 
Sabbath) in the sense in which they were understood in the post-exilic days. 
While the materials for the creation story are drawn from Babylonian stories, 
the conception of its having been completed in six days is a Jewish inter- 
pretation and decidedly un-Babylonian. While the Ten Commandments are 
of comparatively late origin their source is as yet unknown, and we have 
nothing that could thow any light on their author, origin, or circumstances 
of formulation. 

The similarity of Hebrew legislation to the Code of Hammurabi is re- 
markable. The Book of theCovenant for instance begins like the Code of 
Hammurabi. It is suppased to have been given by Yahveh under impressive 
circumstances. Both legislations presuppose three estates. The Babylonians 
know of the freemen, the slaves, and an intermediate class of inhabitants 
called Mash-en-kak, which later corresponds to the Hebrew Ger, translated 
in the English version “stranger,” and meaning a sojourner or client who 
did not enjoy the right of citizenship, yet stood under the protection of the 
law. In the Book of the Covenant this sojourner or Ger shall not be 
wronged or oppressed. He is simply recommended to mercy. In Deuteron- 
omy he is still a mere object of pity, while the Book of the Covenant directs 
that the flesh torn by wild animals should be given to the dogs to be eaten. 
The more humane Deuteronomist allows it to be given to the Ger. The time 
of the Priests’ Code, however, is sufficiently advanced to recognise the rights 
of the Ger, and it provides that there shall be one law for both the Ger and 
the freeborn Israelite. 7 


‘fue Psycnotocy or Cump Development, with an Introduction by John 
Dewey. By Irving King, sometime Fellow of Philosopy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instructor in Psychology and History of Edu- 
cation in Pratt Institute. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1903. Pages, xxi, 265. 

The author is aware of the fact that child study has fallen into disrepute, 
and he partly seeks the cause of it in the unscientific fashion of “an out-of- 
date psychology, which dealt with ‘powers’ rather than the life as a whole.” 
He offers in his book a help to the teacher, and the drift of the book may 
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be characterised in his own words. In summing up the first four chapters 
he says on page 71: 

“The uphsot of the inquiry thus far is this: The newly born infant is 
at least able to make certain movements. Whether it is conscious or not is 
purely hypothetical. We know at least that it moves, and that these move- 
ments are responses to stimuli of various kinds. Most of its movements are 
unco-ordinated. There are, however, simple reflexes, and we have chosen 
to confine the term to those movements which are the result of simple in- 
herited co-ordinations of muscles and neural tracts.” 

And further down near the end of the book he condenses in the follow- 
ing sentences the immediate pedagogical bearings of his genetic treatment: 

“There are two points that have come out in the body of our discussion, 
about which it will be convenient to center our practical deductions. About 
these two points the whole psychology of elementary education, in particular, 
centers. The first point is the undifferentiated character of the child’s ex- 
perience. The second is the imperfect organisation of his experience with 
reference to the social whole within which he lives. In other words, the 
first point gives us the organisation of the child; the second, the organisation 
of his world. 

“There is a third point of great importance, but it is one common to the 
psychology of the adult as well as of the child. It is this: Differentiations in 
experience occur with reference to the necessities of action. This has been 
one of our most fundamental propositions, but it is not a deduction from 
child psychology alone. The modifications of adult experience occur after 
the same fashion, and it is from this point of view that we have maintained 
that adult psychology should be studied. But the first two points are the 
pre-eminent contributions of genetic psychology to elementary school work.” 


EpucaTionaL PsycHoiocy. By Edward L. Thorndike, Adjunct Professor of 
Genetic Psychology in Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1903. Pp. vii, 177. 

The author, an expert in educational psychology, offers us in this book 
an insight into the methods and ideals of his science, the importance of which 
no one will contradict. “What we think and what we do about education 
is certainly influenced by our opinions about such matters as individual dif- 
ferences in children, inborn traits, heredity, sex differences, the specialisation 
of mental abilities, their inter-relations, the relation between them and phys- 
ical endowments, normal mental growth, its periodicities, and the method of 
action and relative importance of various environmental influences. For in- 
stance, schemes for individual instruction and for different rates of promo- 
tion are undertaken largely because of certain beliefs concerning the pre- 
valence and amount of differences in mental capacity; the conduct of at least 
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two classes out of every three is determined in great measure by the teacher’s 
faith that mental abilities are so little specialised that improvement in any 
one of them will help all the rest; manual training is often introduced into 
schools on the strength of somebody’s confidence that skill in movement is 
intimately connected with efficiency in thinking; the practical action with 
regard to coeducation has been accompanied, and doubtless influenced by 
arguments about the identity or the equality of the minds of men and women; 
the American public school system rests on a total disregard of hereditary 
mental differences between the classes and the masses.” The author dis- 
cusses the following subjects: The measurement of mental traits—The dis- 
tribution of mental traits—The relationships between mental traits.—Orig- 
inal and acquired traits——Mental inheritance.—The influence of the inviron- 
ment.—The influence of special training upon general abilities—The influ- 
ence of selection—The development of mental traits with age.—Sex differ- 
ences.—Exceptional children; mental and moral defectives.—The relation- 
ships of mental and physical traits—Broader studies of human nature. 

The author concludes his book with this consideration: 

“The science of education when it develops will like other sciences rest 
upon direct observations of and experiments on the influence of educational 
institutions and methods made and reported with quantitative precision. 
Since groups of variable facts will be the material it studies, statistics will 
everywhere be its handmaid. The chief duty of serious students of the 
theory of education to-day is to form the habit of inductive study and learn 
the logic of statistics.....We conquer the facts of nature when we observe 
and experiment upon them. When we measure them we have made them our 
servants. A little statistical insight trains them for invaluable work.” 


THE FEDERATION OF ReEticions. By Rev. Hiram Vrooman. Philadelphia 
and London: The Nunc Licet Press, 1903. 138 pages. 

The Rev. Hiram Vrooman, President of “The Co-Workers’ Fratern- 
ity,” and the “Federation of Religions,” launches in this booklet a new enter- 
prise which he intends to identify with himself and his life work—viz., a 
federation of religion, upon the ground that every man with strong religious 
convictions should join him and the federation should build altars so sacri- 
ficial tests can be made to prove whose Lord is God. The primary work of 
this federation would be investigation rather than instruction, and ought to 
be carried forward by a permanent parliament of religions whose members 
are thoroughly representative men. Their common basis should be open- 
mindedness and loyal-heartedness to truth. 

Having explained his purpose and plans, he sets forth in a series of little 
_chapters his views concerning the principles of carrying on such investiga- ~ 
tion. In chapter 2 he proposes to distinguish phenomena from philosoph- 
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ical conclusions; in chapters 3 and 4 he discusses the inmost and supreme 


essence of the mind, which he discovers to be spiritual substance; in chapter - 


§ he arrives at the conclusion that the mind is a microcosm. In chapter 6 
he discusses the spiritual sciences and spiritual forms, the subject of the 
next chapter is spiritual philosophy, and chapter 8 treats the important sub- 
ject of the method of discriminating between evidences. The conclusion of 
the book leads up to his initial purpose to establish a federation of religions, 
for which first of all money is needed, and then the support of lay member- 
ship. The address of the treasurer to whom checks should be made out is 
given as Arthur D. Ropes, 291-293 Congress St., Boston, Mass., or to Rev. 
H. Vrooman himself, at Roxbury Sta., Boston. 


BALANCE, THE FUNDAMENTAL Verity. By Orlando J. Smith. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1904. Pp., ix, 146. 

Mr. Orlando J. Smith, the author of Eternalism, discusses in the pres- 
ent volume the equilibrium which characterises the universe and forms the 
basis also of our intellectual and moral life. Noticing that the sea throws up 
the dunes that form its shores, he claims that as the power of the sea curbs 
the sea, as physical excess turns upon itself, as deficiency balances success, 
so also in the realm of spiritual life, evil powers find their limit, and thus, 
according to an eternal law of nature, regulate the balance of life in spite of 
its ceaseless motion. On the basis of this principle that “balance rules the 
world,” Mr. Orlando Smith builds up the fundamental verity of his world 
conception, which has become a religion to him. Progress is made by antag- 
onism; nature’s process is by test and trial, by unfolding, changing, ripping 
up, undoing, and redoing, and error dies in the struggle. 

So far, every scientist, materialist, or one who accepts a purely dynamic 
view of the world, would agree with Mr. Smith, but he builds higher upon 
this foundation by saying that justice is incomplete in this present existence. 
Our life here is as a broken part of a broader life, and if death ends all, 
then the mass of mankind must live, toil, suffer, and die under a condition 
of hopeless injustice. Accordingly he arrives at three conclusions which are 
the fundamentals of his religious belief and constitute the essential meaning 
of his religion. These are: (1) That the soul is accountable for its action; 
(2) That the soul survives death of the body; (3) That there is a supreme 
power to right things. 

Mr. Smith declares that both religion and science have been misinter- 
preted and perverted, but if properly understood, no school of thought denies 
religion except practical materialism, the doctrine that wrong rules the 
world; otherwise science and religion meet in all essential truths as to the 
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meaning of life and death, of persistence of right and wrong, the uniformity 
of nature, etc.. 

We do not deny that Mr. Smith is right in insisting on the importance 
of the immortality of the soul in religious belief, but the difficulty is not so 
much that the soul persists after death, but how it persists. That the life of 
every man is as a broken part of a broader life is obvious, and the task de- 
volves on the thinker to point out the whole of which it forms a part and in 
which it finds its completion, its comforting, and the fulfilment of its hopes. 
Mr. Smith leaves us doubtful as to very important details of his conviction. 
He says: 

“It is a curious fact that the doctrine of the annihilation of the soul has 
not yet acquired a definite name, though its adherents include a number of 
learned men, capable in the expression of thought and in the coining of words. 
‘Materialism’ is the word used, in the absence of a better, to name this doc- 
trine, but the dictionaries do not justify that use. Haeckel, recognizing its 
namelessness, has recently invented the word ‘thanatism’—in English, ‘death- 
ism’—a fit name for the belief in the extinction of the soul. I shall, however, 
use the word ‘materialism,’ which is better known.” 

The whole endeavor of Mr. Orlando Smith is to overcome the view 
called by himself “materialism” and by Haeckel “thanatism.” 
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THE KEY TO BUDDHISM 


HYMNS OF THE FAITH 


(DHAMMAPADA) 


Being an Ancient Anthology Preserved in the Short Collection of the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Buddhists. Translated from the Pali by ALBERT J. 
EDMUNDS. Cloth binding, gilt top. Peieted ct alin Sat gape. Pages, 
xiv, 110. Price, $1.00. 


** This celebrated ancient anthology of Buddhist devotional poetry was com- 
piled from the utterances of Gotamo and his disciples; from early hymns by 
monks; and from the popular poetic proverbs of India. . . . 

‘‘If ever an immortal classic was produced upon the continent of Asia, :it is 
this. Its sonorous rolls of rhythm are nothing short of inspired. No trite 
ephemeral songs are here, but red-hot lava from the abysses of the human soul, 
in one out of the two of its most historic eruptions.”— 7ransilator’s Preface. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: Kzcan Pavut, Trencu, Trtener & Co., Ltp. 

















SWAIN SCHOOL LECTURES 


By ANDREW INGRAHAM, | 
Late Head-Master of the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Price, $1.00 net (gs. net). 


I.. PsycnoLocy. Multitude and variety of current psychologies. How some explain a belief 
of early men that they saw gods everywhere, and the belief of all men that they see 


II. Epistgmotocy. Knowledge a late and rare product of varied experiences of many men. 
This amr aenig e asks whether certain conscious states are knowledges or not, partic- 
ularly such as others know to be knowledges. 

III. Merapuysics. How those who seek something profounder than knowledge of some- 
thing grander than things are viewed by peceosie Bn and others. 

VI. Loaic. This science of relations deals more particularly with a few of these: the rela- 
tions of classes as having or not, common members. 

V. A Universz or Hacer. Of many ana ag Hegel there is one that may not be 
thought to be travestied in this brief exposition. 

VI. Sgven Processes or Lancuace. The mnnaniing of language is here stretched to cover 
those processes which may be surmised to have an almost one-to-one correspondence 
with common speech. 

VII. Ning Usas or Lancuacs. Language does many things besides mediating communication. 

VIII. Many Mzanincs or Money. To virtue and intelligence, money would be merely the 
evidence of a trustworthy promise to deliver a defined value in a designated time. 

IX. Some Oricins or THE NumBer Two. A glimpse of what occurred while our da 
Two was gaining recognition. Later developments of the conception are not . 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., ,.<pCA0: «. 
Lonpon : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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Important Publications 
For the Study of 


RELIGION 


The Gods of the Egyptians ; or Studies in Egyptian Mythology. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge. Two vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $20.00 net. 


The Book of the Dead. By E. A. Wallis Budge. Three vols. $3.75 net. 


The Gathas of Zarathushtra (Zoroaster) in Metre and Rhythm. 
Second edition of the author’s version of 1892-4. With important additions 
by Lawrence H. Mills. 8vo., Cloth $2.00. 


Babel and Bible. Two lectures on the Significance of Assyriological Research 
for Religion; embodying the Most Important Criticisms and the Author’s 
Replies. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. Complete Edition, bound, 75 cents. 


The Age of Christ. A Brief Review of the Conditions Under which Christian- 
ity Originated. By Dr. Paul Carus. Pp. 34. Price, paper, 15 cents net. 


The Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King). Translated 
into English from the Chinese by Dr. Paul Carus, Separate reprint from 
the translator’s larger work. Pp. 47. Paper, 25 cents. 


Lao-Tze’s Tao-Teh-King, Chinese-English. With Introduction, Transliteration 
and Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. Pp. 345, Price $8.00 (15s). 


The Creation Story of Genesis I. By Dr. Hugo Radau. 15 cents (8s. 6d.). 


Biblical Love-Ditties. A Critical Interpretation, and Translation, of the Song 
of Solomon. By Paul Haupt. Price 5 cents (8d.). 


The Mysteries of Mithra. History of their Origin, their Dissemination and 
a in the Roman Empire. Illustrated. By Franz Cumont. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Prophets of Israel. By Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill. Fifth edition, Cloth, 
$1.00 net (5s.). Paper 25c. 


History of the People of Israel. By Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill, of the 
University of Breslau, Germany. Cloth, $1.50 (7s 6d.). German Edition 
$2.00. 


The Legends of Genesis. By Dr. Hermann Gunkel. Cloth, $1.00 net (4s 6d 
net.) 


Thoughts on Religion. By G. J. Romanes. Cloth, net, $1.25. 
for further particulars write for Catalogue. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 
324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

























































A BOOK ON COMPARATIVE FOLK-LORE 


MONCURE D. CONWAY 





SOLOMON and SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. By Moncure D. Conway 
Pp. VIII, 243. Bound in red cloth. Price $1.50 (6s). Portrays the entire evolution of 
the Soldmonic legend in the history of Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Parseeism, and also in ancient and modern folk-lore, taking up for example the 
legend of Solomon’s ring, Solomon’s seal, etc., etc. 





In the development and spread of that vast body of universal folk- 
lore known as the Solomonic legends, Mr. Conway believes that there are 
two distinct streams of evolution; one issuing from the wisdom books of 
the Bible, the other from law books. These two streams “are clearly 
traceable in their collisions, their periods of parallelism, and their conver- 
gence,—where, however, their respective inspirations continue dis- 
tinguishable, like the waters of the Missouri and the Mississippi after they 
flow between the same banks,’’ He continues: “The present essays by 
no means claim to have fully traced these lines of evolution, but aim at 
their indication. The only critique to which it pretends is literary. The 
studies and experiences of many years have left me without any bias con- 
cerning the contents of the Bible, or any belief, ethical or religious, that 
that can be affected by the fate of any scripture under the higher or other 
criticism, But my interest in Biblical literature has increased with the 
preception of its composite character ethnically. I believe that I have 
made a few discoveries in it; and a volume adopted as an educational 
textbook requires every ray of light which any man feels able to contri- 
bute to its interpretation.”’ 





‘A thoughful, interesting and scholarly study.’’—Pittsburgh Times. 
‘Full of curious lore.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr, Conway’s book on Solomonic literature is precisely such a work as we should 
expect from the author of ‘Sacred Anthology.’ The logic is everywhere blazed with the 
poetry of Mr. Conway’s nature. There are frequent passages of great eloquence.—Unity 





THE Open Court Pusuisuinc Co. 
P. O. DRAWER F, CHICAGO 






































ARTICLES BY 


MONCURE D. CONWAY 


Published in THE OPEN COURT 





Chats with a Chimpanzee, in 6 parts, at 
25 cents each. 


Jephthah’s Daughter at Honolulu 
Unitarianism and its Grandchildren 
Agnosticism 

The International Council of Women 


The Nineteenth Century Club and its 
Founder 


The Founding of Our Religious Freedom 

The Spiritualists: Confession 

The Recantation of Councillor Carter, of 
Virginia 

A Dragon Hunt in the Riviera 

Some American Thoughts on the French 
Exposition 

A Festival of Faith at Plymouth 


The Transient and the Permanent in 
Theodore Parker 


The Teachings of Theodore Parker 

Theodore Parker’s Optimism 

The Religion of George Washington 

Adventures of Two Hymns: ‘‘Nearer My 
God to Thee” and ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light” 

The Mythical and Mystical Shrine of 
Agnes 

St. Anthony’s Day 

Charles Bradlaugh 

Bambino-Worship at Rome 

Cardinal Newman 

From My Roman Note-Book 

The Samaritan on Change 

Thomas Paine 

Communal Ethics 








The Story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 


The Prince of Wales 
Teeth Set on Edge in “The Atlantic 
Monthly’’ 

Civilising the Sabbath 

Our St. George of the Theatre 

Oracles of Reason and Revolutions 

Ethan Allen’s Oracles of Reason 

Paine-Condorcet Declaration of Rights 

Tennyson’s Pilgrimage 

The Saint of New York 

Walt Whitman 

The Mother of Washington 

Mothers and Sons of Gods 

Liberty. A Historical Study 

Story of an Old London Society 

An Early Society for Political Inquiries 

The Parisian Buddha 

Christening in Cyprus 

Huxley, a Discourse 

James Martineau 

Adventures of a Parable 

A Sermon that Made History 

The First French Socialist 

The Evolution of Evolution 

The Centenary of Theophilanthropy 

The Idol and the Ideal of the French 
Republic 

The International Arbitration Alliance 

An Address Read Before The Peace Con- 
gress, Paris, 1900 

Ethical Culture Versus Ethical Cult 


Our Golden-Rule Treaty with China, and 
our Missionaries 





The numbers of The Open Court containing these articles will 
be supplied at 25 cents each. 








THE Open Court PUuBLISHING Co. 


P. O. DRAWER F, CHICAGO 






































Two New Books by Prof. Starr 


Readings From Modern Mexican Authors 


By Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago. Pages 122, profusely 
illustrated, cloth, price $1.25 net. 

“The scheme of this book is unique and the range extensive. The author 
enters every field of Mexican literary work, introducing us to writers on geographi- 
cal, historical, biographical, literary, and dramatic subjects; in fact, covering the 
whole field of literary life in Mexico. The excerpts from the works of the various 
authors discussed are such that the idea gained is exact and comprehensive.” 

—Public Opinion, New York. 


“It is Mexico in life, thought and coloring.”—Boston Herald. 


“Perhaps nothing is more aoticeable in these selections than the power of 

vivid description and graphic, not to say sensational, narrative.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 

“It is a volume that will introduce most American readors into a new and 
interesting field.”—Boston Courier. 

“It is a strange fact that the mass of our people know less of our next door 
neighbors than of almost any one of the European peoples and know next to nothing 
of their men of letters.”—Chicago Chronicle. 





The Ainu Group at the St. Louis Exposition 


By Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago. Pages iv-118, many 
illustrations, boards. Price 75c net (3s. 6d. net) 


“The Ainu are the —- population of Japan, standing to the Japanese as 
our Indians do to us. They differ from the Japanese in physical type, in character 
in langu in life profoundly. The “Hairy Ainu” as they are often called, are 
people of fight skin, wavy hair, hairy bodies, heavy beards, horizontal eyes, Cauca- 
sian features—in other words they are whites. Here we have an ancient white 
race of Eastern Asia, mee ground and failing in life's struggle before a more ag- 
gressive, active and vital yellow race. The thought is one of startling interest and 
significance. The customs and life of this curious people, unlike anything else that is 
generally known— their houses, dress, customs, bear feast, religious practices, are 
all touched upon in Prof. Starr’s book. While apparently a book of the moment, it 
has permanent value and interest.” 


“Altho the book is neither large nor profound, anything is of interest concerning 
the obscure family of the white race which has fallen a victim to the “Yellow 
Peril.”—The Independent. 

“For one thing he has the courage to impeach the reliability of A. Henry 
Savage-Landor whose romancing is swallowed by so many Americans without even 
the saving grain of salt. The book is profusely illustrated, text and pictures being in 
strict accord, which does not always happen.’’"—The Advance, Chicago. - 

“His experience in such work and his trained scientific powers make it of more 
value than might be ean from its small compass and the short time devoted to 
gathering the material. He hazards no generalizations and confines himself almost 
entirely to a record of actual observations.”—Public Opinion, New York. 


“A valuable contribution to the literature of comparative ethnology, well 
illustrated from many photographs.” —The Outlook. 


“It is of inestimable value that the story has been so well told, and is so beauti- 
fully illustrated.”—Journal of Education. 





The Open Court Publishing Company, 1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





























New Publications 





St. Anselm’s Proslogium, Monologium, An Appen- 


dix in Behalf of the Fool, by Gaunilon, 
and Cur Deus Homo 


Translated from the Latin by Sidney Norton Deane. Pp. xxxv, 288, cloth 
$1.00 net; paper 50c. 


“The publishers of this volume have done a useful thing in giving us a modern 
English version of Anselm’s most important philosophical writings; it issingular the 
thing has not been done long since. The Ontological argument is so much talked 
about, even in elementary philosophical teaching, that the text of it should be made 
accessible to all students and to the general reader.”—Philosophical Review. 


“This book is the ninth of the series of Philosophical Classics published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company. Among the previous publications are such epoch- 
making works as the ‘Discourse on Method,’ by Descartes; the ‘Inquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding,’ by Hume; Leibnitz’s ‘Metaphysics’ and Kant’s‘Prolegomena.’ 
For the study of philosophy from the sources by the college student or the graduate 
we know of no more helpful publications than these. They are well translated, pre- 
pared in a cheap yet attractive form. In the work before us we have a translation 
of Anselm’s greatest writings. A study of them is indispensable for the understand- 
ing of Medieval theology and philosophy. * * * Noone has a right to accept or 
reject with authority the Anselmic theory of the Atonement if he has not read 
Anselm’s own exposition of it. Otherwise we would fall into blind traditionalism 
or into irrational radicalism. The spirit of the age demands a consultation of the 
sources. These publications make the leading sources easily accessible to all 
English readers. For the college, for the theological seminary, and the student in 
general, this volume wili throw more light on a particular period in the history of 
philosophy than many histories of philosopy.”—Princeton Theological Review. 


Ants and Some Other Insects 


By Dr. August Forel, late Professor of Psychiatry, at the University of 
Zurich. Pages 49. Paper, price 50 cents. 

* * * “discusses learnedly yet clearly many complicated questions about tte 
absorbing subject of the ant-mind.”—Boston Courier. 


Hadley Ballads 
By Julia Taft Bayne, 51 pages, boards, price, $0.75 net. 
“‘Hadley Ballads,’ by Julia Taft Bayne, consists of a dainty little collection of 
poems that have appeared at different times in the Springfield Republican, St. 
Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, and the Independent. The first one in the book, 


‘The Hadley Weathercock,’ is a real poem possessing a rare merit that does not 
often appear in the verse written nowadays.”—Advance, Chicago. 





The Open Court Publishing Company, 1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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NEW EDITIONS IN THE 


Religion of Science Library 


The Nature of the State 


By Dr. Paul Carus, second edition, 104 pages, price 20 cents. 


“Dr. Paul Carus has issued a second edition of his pamphlet on ‘The Nature 
of the State.’ In the various chapters he treats of sociological and statecraft 
problems, such as ‘The State a Product of Natural Growth,’ ‘The Modern State,’ 
‘The Right to Revolution,’ ‘Treason and Reform.’ This is a thoughful little work, 
one that will be read with interest by the philosophically inclined. The author's 
dictum on treason and revolution is interesting. He says treason exists for the 
purpose of tearing down without any high aim in view; revolution he defines as 
overturning the scar ge Posorag of things for the purpose of putting into effect a 
higher moral concept. Much that the world calls treason the writer classifies as 
revolution and he defends the right of the people to revolt."—Los Angeles Express. 


“Dr. Paul Carus has also reprinted his ‘Nature of the State,’ which originally 
appeared in 1894, at the time that various strikes drew attention to the fundamental 
rinciples challenged both by the union and by anarchy. It is an application of 
luntchli’s view of the state and embalms the inaccurate story in regard to Ben- 
detti’s insult to the Emperor William, then King of Prussia, which Bismarck set 
afloat for his own purposes, but which survives in spite of repeated contradictions 
by Bendetti and everyone else concerned. Until Bismarck’s statement of the affair 
appeared the old King never knew he had been insulted.”—Philadelphia Press. 
“‘The Nature of the State,’ by Dr. Paul Carus, is a publication, No.7, in the 
Religion of Science Library, that aims to describe the nature and the development 
of the State; and a correct comprehension of many leading problems is herewith 
offered in this author's well known introspective and masterly style.”—Boston 
Courier. 
“The purpose of the little work is to explain the nature of the state and also of 
corporations and their relations to each other.—Boston Herald. 


“The matter is of vital interest at the present moment.”—The Toledo Blade. 





Kant and Spencer 


By Dr. Paul Carus, paper, second edition, 104 pages, price 20 cents. 


“It is one of the many analyses of Spencer's failure ever to understand some of 
the subjects to which he devoted his life.” —Philadelphia Press. 


Fundamental Problems 


’ By Dr. Paul Carus, third edition, pages 373, cloth, price $1.50./ 

“Dr. Paul Carus has done a useful service, both to his many readers and those 
that are interested, not merely in cet thought but in systematic discussion, 
by gathering into a single volume ‘Fundamental Problems.’ ” 

“The work deserves the second edition which it has just received, and will 
furnish any one with summer reading of an agreeable and stimulating character.” — 
Philadelphia Press. 

“This celebrated book, whose sub-title is a ‘Method of Philosophy as a Syste- 
matic Arrangement of Knowledge,’ has passed into a third edition. It is too well 
ot to students of Philosophy to call for further mention.”—Cumberland Pres- 

terian. 
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THE MONIST 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Philosophy of Science 


E. C. Hecever. 


Edsttor: Dr. Pau Carus. Associates : Many Caste 
CONTENTS: . 
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THE TRAVELS IN 


Tartary, Thibet and China 


of MM. Huc AND GABET 


100 Illustrations. 688 Pages. 
CLOTH, 2 Vols., $2.00 (10s.)—Same, 1 Vol., $1.25, Net (Ss. net.) 


READ THE FoLLOwInNG CoMMENDATORY NOTICES: 


“For forty years it has been one of the world’s greatest books.” —Western 
Christian Advocate. 


“A treasury of information for the student of comparative religion, eth- 
nology, geography and natural history.”—The Outlook. 


“The work made a profound sensation. Although China and the other coun- 
tries of the Orient have been opened to foreigners in larger measure in recent 
years, few observers as keen and as well qualified to put their observations 
in finished form have appeared, and M. Huc’s story remains among the best 
eal information concerning the Thibetans and Mongolians.”—The 

ate mn. 


‘“‘These reprints ought to have a large sale. It would be a good time for 
the Catholic libraries to add them to their stock of works on travel. They 
will find that few books will have more readers than the missionary adven- 
tures of Abbe Huc and his no less daring companion.”—The Catholic News. 


‘‘Our readers will remember the attempt of Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor, 
the explorer, to explore the mysteries of the holy city of L’hassa, in Thibet. 
The narrative of the frightful tortures he suffered when the Thibetans pene- 
trated his disguise. has been told by Mr. Landor himself. But where Mr. 
Landor failed, two very clever French missionaries succeeded. Father Huc 
and Father Gabet, disguised as Lamas, entered the sacred city, and for the 
first time the eyes of civilized men beheld the shocking religious ceremonials 
of L’hassa.’’—New York Journal. 


“Fools, it is known, dash in where angels fear to tread, and there are also 
instances of missionaries dashing in where intrepid and experienced travelers 
fail. Such was the case with MM. Huc and Gabet, the two mild and modest 
French priests who, fifty years ago, without fuss, steadily made their untor-. 
tured way from China across Thibet and entered L’hassa with the message 
of Christianity on their lips. It is true that they were not allowed tostay there 
as long as they had hoped, but they were in the Forbidden Land and the 
Sacred City for a sufficient time to gather enough facts to make an interest- 
ing and very valuable book, which on its appearance in the forties (both in 
France and England) fascinated our fathers much in the way that the writ- 
ings of Nansen and Stanley have fascinated us. To all readers of Mr. Landor’s 
new book who wish to supplement the information concerning the Forbidden 
Land there given, we can recommend the work of M. Huc. Time cannot 
mar the interest of his and M. Gabet’s daring and successful enterprise.” — 
The Academy London. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lonaon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
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ESSAYS ON NUMBER 


I. CONTINUITY AND IRRATIONAL NUMBERS. 
II. THE NATURE AND MEANING OF NUMBERS. 


By Richard Dedekind, Professor in Brunswick, Germany. Author- 
ised Translation by Wooster Woodruff Beman. Pages, 115. Price, 
Red Cloth, 75 cents. 


‘*The Open Court Publishing Company deserves praise for continuing to pub- 
lish translations of foreign scientific classics into English."—Audletin of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society. 

‘The work of Dedekind is very fundamental, and I am glad to have it in this 
carefully-wrought English version. I think the book should be of much service to 
American mathematicians and teachers."—/Prof. £. H. Moore, Univ. of Chicago. 

‘*It is to be hoped that the translation will make the essays better known to 
English mathematicians; they are of the very first importance, and rank with the 
work of Weierstrass, Kronecker, and Cantor in the same field."—Nature. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
LONDON : Kacan Paut, Trencu, Trosner & Co., Lrp. 











The Mysteries of Mithra 


JUST PUBLISHED. 














History of Their Origin, Their Dissemination and Influence in the Roman Empire, 
Their Doctrines and Liturgy, Their Struggle with Christiantty, Mithraic Art, etc. By 
FRANZ CUMONT, Professor in the University of Ghent, Belgium. Translated by 
THOMAS J. McCORMACK. With 50 illustrations and a map of the Roman Empire. 
Pp., circa ago. Price, $1.50 net (6s. 6d.). This work is a sketch of one of the most 
important but historically most neglected religious movements of the Roman Empire. 
Mithraism was the rival of Christianity, and greatly resembled the latter religion. The 
story of the struggle between the two creeds, here told in its entirety for the first time, ts 
unmatched in its thrilling interest. 

Professor Cumont went to great expense and trouble in the preparation of the re- 
searches of which this work ts a summary. It represents years of labor and travel and 
throws an entirely new light on the interesting life of the Roman world in the first cen- 
turtes of the Christian era. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago 


324 Dearborn Street. 
LONDON: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 



































==e BUDDHISM = 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY 


BHIKKHU ANANDA METTEYA 


The first number, which appeared in September, 1903, contains con- 
tributions from such world-famous Buddhist scholars and sympathisers as 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. Giuseppe de Lorenzo, Prof. Rhys Davids, and Dr. 
Karl E. Neumann, together with articles by noted native Oriental savants. 


Address inquiries'to ALBERT J. EDMUNDS, honorary member, 3231 San- 
some Street, Philadelphia Pa. For subscriptions, address the society at Ran- 
goon, as given below. 


Buddhism is the official organ of 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, 1 PAGODA ROAD, RANGOON, BURMA 
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